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Original. 
THE CEMETRY.—A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Yes! thy proud lords, unpitied land! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul—and dare be free! 
A little while along thy saddening plains, 
The starless night of desolation reigns. 
Truth shati restore light by nature given, 
And like Prometheus bring the fire of Heaven! 
Prone to the dust, oppression — he ate ne 
Her name, her nature, withered from the world! 
- [ Campbell. 
Monuments have in all ages of the world been erected, to sig- 
nalise valor and heroic virtue ; to perpetuate the memory of the 
illustrious dead, while time suffers the marble to retain the im- 
pression of the sculptor’s art, or the indents of his pencil, 
Every nation has its peculiar mode of transmitting to poster- 
ity the testimonials or credentials of the Master-Sprits, of their 
respective times, who are entitled to the homage and veneration 
of after-ages; because they secured to themselves, while living, 
the plaudits of their cbtemporaries, for their great and good 
actions; and when dead, the value of those actions become 
doubly enhanced, by the reflection that the Orators are no more! 
That they can no more receive the meed or worth and valor at 
ourhands. ‘That we can no longer offer the adulation of over- 
flowing hearts at the shrine of our devotion; we have recourse 


to art to perform that, which can no longer be done by ourselves, | 
Thus we find the surface of the habitable globe, interspersed | 


with mofuments and memorials, of the mighty dead—from the 
plain horizontal slab, to the towering Pyramids; whose summits 


support the clouds of Heaven, breathing incense to the sainted | 


and supernatural spirits of the etherial regions! 


Mausoleums and cemetries, of the distinguished ancients, | 


abound in Egypt, and many countries of Asia, and the south of 


Europe, where the embalming of the dissolving tenement /Par- 


gile, and the burning of the body, and preserving of the inurned 
ashes, bear indubitable proof of the rare qualities of the head 
and heart of the once vivified form. 

In América, also, we have our monuments, sacred to the mem- 


ory of departed worth and greatness ; to the honored and reve- | 


red relics of what once was the pride and boast of the friends of 
liberty, and champions of freedom, in defence of inalienable 
rights. ‘I'he excessive flight of the mind over the expanse of 


space which circumscribes these United States, my concentrate | ; 
| he feared to disturb her peace of mind. 


a constellation of worthies, whose names are not effaced by the 
ravages of-tiime, whose worth, and deeds of valor and virtue, 
exhibited in resisting the oppressions of despoti-m, nd who suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the hand of avarice, the sceptre of pow- 


er, which had been unjustly and inhumanly exercised, furnish | 


sufficient motives to elicit our unequivocal expression of grati- 
tude and reverence. These memorials of other times—these 
depositions of art, compete with, and corroborate the Historian’s 
panegyric of the “Spartan Band” of Americans,who coafeder- 
ated against the unjust usurpation of regal power, in the infring- 
ing upon the rights and privileges of the colonies, by imposing 
taxes upon articles of consumption, calculated alone to subserve 
the interested policy of the English crown. Happy for the col- 
ony and for posterity, that she had in the councils of the people, 
minds, of such a mould—of such energy and determination of 
character, as to decide at once, the alternative, whether to live 
slaves, or die freemen. Whether to endanger their lives in 
defence of liberty, or yield to the continued encroachments of 
arbitrary power. The energy, the patriotic ardor of the spirit 
of Patrick Henry, with the congenial co-patriots around him, 


or perish in the attempt.” With the ardor and enthusiasm which 
great undertakings seem to engender, this little phaiarx of for- 
midable spirits, determined upon declaring themselves “free and 
independent, and of right, onght to be.” i 

They were viewed by the European world, with interest and 
astonishment, and excited much feeling of commiseration in the 











; happy and joyful heart. 


| Clermont, who had 


| mal spirits, and impart a new impulse and direction to the chan- 
nels of thought: for, having been confined so long within the | 


precincts of study, and academic halls, the monotonous character 
of which had given him the unpleasant sensation of ennui. He 
seated himself at the extremity of the walk, and fell into a reve- 
rie, which was interrupted by a slight tap upon his shoulders, — 
“Friend De Blondeville!” he started suddenly from his seat— 
“why this dullness? know you not that France is about form- 
ing an alliance with the colonies in America, to resist the op- 
ressive Britons? Come let us volunteer. Lafayette is at the 
-’ “Tt is a hazardous enterprise,” rejoined De Plondeville, 
“ but I like it the better for that;” and they mutually 
be companions in arms in the distant land of America, and ac- 
cordingly made preparations for the event of leaving their native 
soil, and the friends of their youth, to share in the turmoils and 
hardships of a soldier’s life. 
The martial order of precipitant youth was realized by both; 
and each mutually felt that they were about to make great sac- 
rifices of domestic felicity, and the sweet endearments of home; 


yet the novelty that would attend the expedition, together witn ° 


the opportunity offered them for distinction, operated so forcibly 
upon their young and enthusiastic minds, that it precluded every 
idea of danger, in the hopes and aspirations of martial renown. 

The fleet was soon to sail, De Blondeville had been careful 


| to conceal! his preparations for the enterprise, from his‘ fond, in- 


dulgent and only parent, who had been requested by him to give 
a party in honor of the intended expedition—little imagining 
that her own son, her darling boy, could be engaged in the en- 
terprise. But De Blondeville felt as if he wished to go, and that 


| no reasonable objection could be made by his mother, other than 
| that tendency for a darling child, which finds a residence in every 


mother’s bosom, and he resolved upon concealing his designs, 
until they were so far executed that his mother would find it dif- 
ficult to devise a means for him to retract, with honor; and thus, 
more willingly, yield assent. 

The superbly decorated saloon, of th. fashionable Madame 
De Llondeville was filled to overflowing, the evening previous to 
the departure of the fleet, which lay in the Harbor, opposite the 
brilliant saloon, illuminated with a profusion of lights, the rays 
of which-were ever and anon intercepted by the fair and sy!ph- 
like forms, while floating in the mazes of waltzes and cotillions, 
exhibiting the happy and festive circle convened within. All 


| was life and vivacity; all mirth and gladness, except now and 
| then, dark shades of thought would exhibit themselves in the |, 


He had not yet told his mother; 
She was énjoying the 
festivity of the scene before her; he hesitsted in implanting a 
root of bitterness and infusing the secd? ot sorrow, in her then, 
While indulging in these melancholy 
lucubrations his sister, and a lovely female friend, who had just 


countenance of De Blondeville. 


' arrived froma neighboring city, unexpectedly entered the saloon. 


Mademoiselle De Blondeville introduced her as Mademoiselle De 
come to spend the summer months 


at her residence. “Edward,” she cried, “do not look so moody, 


' I have’brought you Miss De Clermont, who is all life and viva- 


| city, and who will chase all gloom from the mind. Brighten up 


those eyes; dear brother, amid scenes of festivity, why so sad? 


|, Methinks dark and unwelcome thoughts are brooding, and poi- 


soning all the sources of enjoyment”—“Hush my sister !’ inter- 
rupted Edward; “Mother does not know, I fear her fortitude 
will forsake her, when she hears my design of leaving her and 
you, and going to fight the haughty British!” “Stop! Edward, 
you are wild! you are bereft of reason! you cannot design the 
sacrifice of your mother and sister—you are not in earnest. 1 
am certain. If you are, immediately abandon the project, ere 
she dreams of the possibility of it.” 
I am engaged; and my sacred,pledged honor depends on the ful- 
filment of my engagement.” “Rash and inconsiderate youth! 
ere you have scarce left the halls of science, you plunge, reck- 
lessly, into the vortex of desolation and ruin! 


experience? You may have cause to repent the independent 


agreed to , 


“T cannot, ny dear sister, | 


Why not suffer | 
your waywerd course to be guided by the dictates of age and | 


of her son’s eye, bedimmed with feeling, as he flitted across the 
parlor in anticipation of his immediate exit from the scenes of 
his childhood and and youth. But the fleet was unexpectedly 
detained a week, or more. Madame De Blondeville hailed this 
circumstance as favorable to the possible change in the purpose 
of her son. 

The interval was spent in an interchange of sentiments, with 
the lively and accomplished friend of his sister, Mademoiselle 
De Clermont, who evinced to him the purity of her heart, and 
the candor and ingenuousness of mind, blended with the intrin. 
sic beanties of the-intellect, and embellished by all the blandish- 
ments of exterior charmsof person. Indeed, Edward felt that 
she was the being, designed by nature, to make him blest; and he 
almost lost his military ardor in the softer feelings of the heart, 
while entranced in the flow of kindred emotions, which the iden- 
tity of their sentiments seemed to create. But Edward summon- 
ed all his previous incitements to urge him onward to honor and 
martial glory, and then he might well aspire to the hand of the 
lovely Mademoiselle De Clermont. ‘The fleet was in readiness 
to sail, and Edward, taking a hasty leave of his mother and sis- 
ter, and tenderly pressing the hand of Frances, left a billet dovz 
within its grasp, and hurried precipitately to the vessel, which, 
|! with its whitened sails floating upon the breezes, promised them 
|| &@ happy and prosperous voyage across the “briny deep.” As 
| the home of his youth, and the loved ones it contained, were 
\| receding from his view, a feeling of desolation came across the 
| dish of his hopeful aspirations, and bedimmed the bright per- 
|| spective of the future. But hope ere long replumed herself in 
i his heart, and lent herself to the task of fortifying his mind 
\| against any attacks from adverse circumstances, in which he 
|| might find himself, to crush his glowing aspirations upon his ar- 
| rival in America. 
The fleet of Count Rochambeeu was welcomed with rapture 
'| by the Americans when descried off the Capes of Virginia ;— 
i| while De Blondeville drew comparisons between the cultivated 
|| valleys and luxuriotis plains of his own vine-clad France, and the 
|| bleakness and repulsive barrenness of the inhospitable wildernest 
| of America, and a mingled feeling of pride and contempt crosse: 
i his heart ; but he repressed his thoughts this. gwn bosom, an: 

endeavored to quiet the rising emotions which perplexed hisminé 
|| as to the darkened vista of the future. In despite of the ardo 
|| and glowing anticipations which the superior qualities of hi 
; mind and high-born intellect were calculated to excite, he woul: 
now and then feel a presentment that all would not be realized 
'| Still he would not allow himself to doubt ; bat being bred i 
| the school of scepticism, in the hot-bed of infidelity, his princi 
i! ples could not fail of being tinctured with the sceptical philose 
phy of the age, and he had imbibed ideas repugnant to-the 
| Ketigion which aids the mind in its weakness, and directs it, i 
all its attempts to attain to virtue and excellence, or the achieve 
meat of great deeds when actuated by good motives, to the Di 
|| vine interposition. Upon Divine agency did the oppresse 
, band of Americans depend for the success of their arduous un 
|| dertaking. ‘They felt a confidence in the strength of Almight 
|| power, taking cognizance of the purity of their purposes, t 
shield them from danger—to bear them through every perilov 
| enterprise, and finally to crown their labor with the happy re 
ward of valor. ‘They contested not for crowns and diadems, bu 
|| merely for the enjoyment of their natural and inalienable right: 
'| for peaceful homes, which their puritan ancestors had so dear! 
'| purchased for them in the wilds of Columbia, in order that the 
|| might themselves escape the religious tyranny of the then despot 
'| ie hierarchies cf their native soil! ‘This same ruthless and un 
|| feeling parent pursued the descendants of this “ Puritan band, 
H = unrelenting tyranny, being determined to make them vas 
| Sals. 
De Blondeville could not realize all those hopes from Divin 
| favor that inspired the Christian American. He felt consciou 
that their struggle was vain, when he observed their poverty 
wretchedness and want of discipline, in comparison with th 














| 

| 

co-patriots around him, | 

answered in the emphatic language of feeling, “ We will be free, | 
1] 

{! 

i| 

| 

| 


line of conduct you have pursued. However much I deprecate | 
your rashness, I lové you still with a sister’s affection, and hope | 
| you will not need a sister’s regards in America,since you so inad- | 
| vestently relinquish them, and so lightly esteem them. Still 


neutral and disinterested portion of the continent, who, viewing 
them contending with a mighty power, in weakness and in jus- 
tice, resolving to avenge themselves of their wrongs, by the 
assfetance of Heaveh, whose approving smiles, they felt certain 


was impressed with the superiority of zeal and devotion to a 
good and righteous cause, over even physical force and military 
knowledge. He became inspired with renovated ardor in the 


of securing, offered their voluntary aid, in this time of peril and 


a sister's fondest hopes and wishes will attend you, so 
farewell, dear brother,”—turning to mingle in the gayety of the 


cause of American Independence, and gave a tacit assent to 
| their heavenly dependance ; yet De Blondeville was in reality 


danger. The noble adventurer of the soft and sunny clime of 


scene, in the vain hope of restoring Ler fallen spirits. stimulated more by self aggrandizement—the desire of distine 


een here HO Osrvr Biars FT te 


France, with a magnanimity of soul unprecedented, left the de- || 


lights of home, which he could in vain think to find in America, 
to aid in the philanthropic cause of liberty and justice. Many 
ethers on the continent followed his praiseworthy example, and 
evinced a real greatness of soul, which could set aside all the 
allurements of peaceful homes for the satisfaction of relieving 
the oppressed in other climes. 

Among the number who embarked for America, was a youth 
of distinguished parentage, who ranked high in the fashionable 
circles of France, whose superior mind was thorovghly instruc- 
tedin all the branches of a refincd and classical education, and 
who gave hopeful promise of a tife of usefulness, eve he had at- 
tained his nineteenth year. § Nar . 

His fortune placing him above mediocrity, enabled him to 
aspire to every laudable enterprise for the attainment of good, 
either to himself, or to others. One evening, while promenading 
one of the public though retired walks of the city of Paris, ru- 
minating upon brilliant schemes, and plans of future life, he felt 
as if he needed an impetus, to renovate the ebbings of his ani- 








De Blondeville was probed to the heart, by the reproaches of his 
beloved sister; yet he —a not compromise his pledged honor, 
and he therefore endeavoréd to rally his spirits—meake a truce 
with the filial and fraternal feeling, and participate in the festiv- 
ities of the evening. He felt that he must first ask forgiveness 
of his mother, for the remisses of duty, he hed shewn, in not 
consulting her, prior to his determined course of procedure, 
which was to sail with the flggg for America. 

Marie De Blondeville, havi refully suggested the idea of 
Edward’s design to her moth@ was happil¥ surprised to observe 
her calmness and resignation.” She, Coowing the ardent and 
impetuous temperament of her son, thought like the mother of 
Coriolanus, “it is useless to enforce commands, which might, 
perhaps subject herself only to be disobeyed,” although she felt 
deeply the loss she should suffer. “I will cheerfully consent to 
his departure,” said the mother, “and he shall go with the gis of 
a mother’s prayers and blessings upon his safety and welfare.” 
Thus, having norved her mind with fortitude, she met the glance 

¢ 


Edward 
| 
| 








tion—than by any anxiety in the-cause of liberty; which was no: 
sufficiently known by him to be appreciated. Military glory we 
with him a sufficient incentive to martial exertion, and he wa 
determined to run all hazards of acquiring it. He succeeded 1 
his entire satisfaction, in many perilous enterprizes, in whic 
he was certain of being selected to lead the van. He distin 
guished himself in several engagements and was honored by 
lieutenant’s commission; but he soon after tarnished his glor 
in an alledged base attempt at shortening his path to the sumn. 
of fame. 

While Edward was pursuing his prosperous fortune, in Amei 
ica, he wrote encouraging letters of the brilliancy of his martix 
exploits, of the great renown he was acquiring, to happify rb 
hearts of his friends at home, and content them with the loss « 
his society. To his beloved Frances, who yet held her empis 
in his heart, he gave testimonials of the most ardent love an 
attachment; and that for her he encountered the perils of war t 
reap a harvest of glory. Mademoiszelle De Clermont, reciproe 
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ting her with every tender dmotivn, felt that absence only serv- 
ed to draw closer the chorils of the pure sentiment of + 
which had found a residence in their kindred bosoms, to bind 
them forever and indissolubly, to each other. 

The locket—which she had worn ever since the departure of 
Edward, afforded her a satisfaction in the contemplation, which 
calmed every anxiety, and hushed every fear, while she reflected 
on the benignity of that coantenance, which would be an egis, 
to shield him from corruption and danger; and the magnanimity 
of soul which peered through those dark lashes, together with 
the expansive front, gave striking indications of power which 
could brave every terror, onl withstand every temptation to dis- 

and a compromise of plighted faith and vows of fidelity. 

lise De Clermont felt an assurance of the purity and strength 
pS a prey wom end nothing of the sentiment of jealousy.— 
not, however, heard a word or received a line, from her 

lover for some.months—-a longer time had intervened than usual. 
Some anxiety began to be experienced by the family. Miss De 
Clermont began to realize disagreeable apprehensions. She had 
recently noticed in the public prints, hints of disaffection and 
lection of duty in the army of America. Her anxious mind 
conjured up the idea, assisted by the circumstance of not hearing 
from him, that probably some adverse fortune was pursuing him 
and he thus delayed writing until a more auspicious era should 
dawn upon his prospects. Her fancy wrought many a wary 
anare, for his inexperience youthful.enthusiasmto dash into, 
and suffer shipwreck of , and life together. Three months 
in torturing suspense, as to the fate of Edward, when 

“ Rumor, with her hundred tongues,” told the “tale of woe:” 
Edward De Blondeville was to expiate his crines by an igno- 
minious death! This dreadful and heart-rending news fell like 
a thunderbolt upon the hearts of the mother and sister. They 
involuntarily exclaimed, “My God! save! oh save!” But the 
betrothed of Edward, lost every sensation, in the rash of ago- 
nized feeling, and Jay mute in apparent death. When the first 
unuttérable emotions had, in part subsided, and reason and judg- 
ment began to reassume control, Mademoiselle De Clermont, had 
recourse to these aids, with hope to gild their decisions in relation 
to the dreadful fate of het much loved Edward. Yet she could 
not be induced to believe that he would suffer otherwise than 
innocently, or through the inadyertency of impetuous youth, be 
ledinto error. She consoled herself by the reflection, that pos- 
sibly it might not be truc, Yet she had resolved, from the first 
moment of reasonable reflections, after the shocking news, to 
follow him to America, and endeavor to trace him; and, if in 
troubles and afflictions, to console and sympathise with him.— 
She thought, at Jast, to relieve his last moments by her pres. 
we, and in the event of death, to die with him; for she felt that 

ahe could not survive him. She could not believe him to be 
other than the victim of crime. “Ob! my Edward!” she would 
mentally exclaim, “your conviction of crime, your misfortunes, 
have cemented you still, if possible, more firmly to my heart! | 
will seek out your retreat!.1 will haunt your ce]! or dungeon; 
though darkeped by crime! I will endeavor to appease the fury 
of your persecutors or tyrants! I will unrivet your manacles, 
aol set you at liberty; or.if perchance I fail, I will descend with 
to tomb! I will contemn all worldly considerations, for 

{he satisfaction of relieving your, exit; of brightening yeur path- 
way to the grave!” ft resolutions being taken, she resolved 
upon de by , knowing that her friends would op- 
pose the rash adventure Bi however comnyinicated her inten- 
to Marie De Blonde who seconded her resolution, as 

ing some faint ray of hope to her dear brother’s deliver- 

afice, and, upon reflection, resolved to accompany her. But how 
could she leave her dear mother; .she must, for her mother could 
not endure the daigers, perils and hardships of a voyage across 
the Atlantic. Marie hastened to her mother to communicate 
their happy project of seeing Edward, and effecting his safety 
from threatened danger. “O! my child! my only remaining 

ild!” exclaimed the distracted mother;, ‘will you abridge. the 

ready shortened, measure of my days, 7 leaving me, and up- 
onan errand too, fraught with so much danger on every side! 
If Edward be a crimival, it is but just thathe should suffer, and 
if you, in the plenitude of yodr sisterly affection, should attempt 


his rescue from the strong arm of law, you might unwarily be- - 


come obnoxious to the law yourself, and my all in life would 
then be gone!” “Yes, my dear mother, but methinks, that the 
éeara of sisterly affection, added to the agonized copious effu- 
sions of his betrothed Frances, may swell the current of feeling 
én our behalf, and effect his redemption; or at least, release him 
from the awful mandate of Death!” ‘My child, press me no 
farther; 1 can never consent to resign you at any hazard. Let 
Frances go, and she will suffice, if the pathos of her soul, pene- 
trated as it is, with so. lively a sensation of grief. and bitterness 
of feeling, united with all the requisites of mental power, cannot 
influence in his favor; his case is hopeless.” Marie acquiesced 
in her mothei’s decision. Frances, with a devoted heart and 
unyielding purpose, prepared for her departure; not knowing that 
a being would accompany her, of whom she. had any knowledge; 
yet, tely, she took passage in the same. vessel with a 
young gentleman and lady, whose society and friendship she had 
rauch valued. 

They expressed some.anxiety.to know what couid induce her 
to embark for America, at this unhappy crisis, when feeble colo- 
nies were striving in vain for fraedom. Mademoiselle De Cler- 
mont eavaded answering directly, but insinuated that she was to 
join an uncle’s family, who had, in consequence of the war, re- 
moved to America, A quick and prosperous passage exhibited 
to herthe shores of America, which conveyed to her mind a 
balm, as it contained the object most dear to her heart, though 
she should find his fair fame blackened by crime. 

She had provided herself with his address, when last he wrote 
and she resolved on first applying there, to obtain information 
respecting him. She accerding!e sought the residence of Baron 
Steuben, and rapping at the door, a porter opened; she immedi- 
ately inquired if she could gain any information of Edward De 
Blondeville. “Who! madam, the traitor De Blondevil'e, | know 
of no other, and you certainly, cannot wish to see siic!, a black- 
hearted preter val >: he! 
te soon!” Mademoiselle De Clermont was almost overcome 








| with the intensity of her feelings. She however, requested him 


only to tell her where she could find him. “Why, in prison, to 
be sure, and there t6 remain, until he be taken thence, and shot 
or hanged, as the law directs.” Mademoiselle De Clermont was 
surprised, as well as disgusted, at the want of feeling manifest- 
ed in the inhuman Porter, and begged to know where she should 
apply to see the keeper of his prison. He gave the information 
with apparent reluctance. The keeper received her kindly, and 
wished to know her commands. She begged to be conducted to 
E¢ward De Blondeville. He seemed surprised, but immediately 
led the way. Scarce a word was uttered. The keeper's humane 
feelings, together with the consciousness that tie lady Was much 
interested in the fate of the wretched youth, kept him silent, 
until near the enclosure, when he remarked that the unhappy 
youth was soon to expiate his crime. ‘What crime?” exclaim- 
ed Mademoiselle De Clermont, “I thought him above crime.” — 
“We thought so tooy* replied the sympathetic jailer, “but of late 
his guilty conneetiemwith Arnold, has been but too plainly pro- 
ved, to admit of any doubt.” They arrived at the threshold of 
his prison;—its massy doors were unbarred; the interior was 
entered by the hamane jailer, followed by the wretched Made- 
moiselle De Clermont, almost insensible to mortal scenes. Her 
strength had seerped exhaustless; although, enduring hardships 
unsuited to feminjge delicacy, a agg yor are yay’ Md 
her physical m ighty mental a 
conan effort wheb had brought her to the spot, and the 
almost super-human of mind which had sustained her 
since she left hernative soil, was now about forsaking her; she 
scarcely caught a glimpse of the wretched Edward, ere she fell 
senseless, in Fis arn: “Heavens!” exclaimed Edward; “do I 
dream, or is this a vision of reality? Can this be the loved form 
of Madem: is2):e De Clermont? Am IJ privileged to clasp to this 
heart ere it is coldin death, its most precious treasure?” His 
voice was lost in anutterable feeling. The sympathy of the 
jailer was acute, while he endeavored to resuscitate the lady, by 
applying the usual means, “Oh!” cried De Blondeville, subdu- 
ing his tenderness, “who has had the fiend-like disposition to 
carry the news of my disgrace and misfortunes to France, in 
order to destroy thé peace of my dear mother and sister, and 
bring to die in this inhospitable clime, the idol of my heart; my 
dear, dear Frances?” The sound of her name—pronounced by 
the voice of one she adored, renovated her sunken frame. She 
opened her eyes, beaming with ineffable satisfaction, as if uncon- 
scious of her real situation, upon the sallow and dejected coup- 
tenance of the late blooming and happy De Blondeville. Al- 
though misfortune and the blighting intluence of a dungeon had 
marked his visage with so much of the impress of sorrow, as to 
remove every vistage of his former blithe and hale features, to a 
common observer; yet, the quicksighted vision of love could find, 
even in Edward, much to dwell upon with rapture, inexpressi- 
ble, as was manifest in the calm satisfaction of Mademoiselle De 
Clermont, while reclining by her lover, ere her returning facul- 
ties had scarcely gained an idea of her miserable situation; in a 
damp and dreary dungeon,sufficiently large to contain a pallet of 
straw; on which the wretched, though innocent De Biondeville 
had re for the last three months, anda few necessaries, 
com d the furniture of his apartinent; but, when he last saw 
his dear Frances, they wefe seated upon a richly cushioned sofa, 
amid all the luxuries and delights which oppulence could com- 
mand, Nowa acriminal, but conscious of the in- 
tegrity of hig Abe rectitude of his uct, he felt 
superior to the wropg whicb malice and envy could invent, and 
resolved to meet, with becaming fortitude, his hard fate. Mad- 
emoiselie De Clermont, being in full possession of her reason, 
her heart thrilled with horror, at the dreadful and awful scene 
before her; #he involuntarily exclaimed, “O, Edward! what un- 
warrantable step has brought you to this dreadful abyss of ruin? 
But why dof ask? do [ not already know, that they were false 
charges brought against you, and circumstantial testimony ad- 
duced to prove them true?” ‘Tis even so,” replied the heart 
broken Edward; “I was haunted by envy and jealousy, in the 
rage of rivalry, and they have cousummated my ruin! I could 
brook it-~I could die—but to die such a death—to be pointed at 
hanging by the neck! O, heavens! the thought distr€ me, and 
sends my blood curdling through my veins. I think I will not; 
I will save the executioner his fee, and help myself from this 
scene of tnisery and sickening gloom! But then I think again 
of the dread and horror which a self-murderer excites ‘in every 
bosom sensible to wrong.’ E then again reflect ubon the noble 
spirits of Greece and Rome, who, when burthened with life, laid 
it carefully aside, and ‘robed their spirits in unclouded day.’ ” 

“Tomorrow closes my earthly career!” “Is there no appeal?” 
interrupted the distsaeted Frances; “will the omniscient and 
omnipotent Ruler of the niverse allow the innocent to suffer for 
the guilty?. Will He not provide a way of escape? O, my God 
condescend to, fortify our minds in this extremity of trial.”— 
Thus speaking, she sunk under the power of herfeelings! 

“I will go and implore areprieve; I will suppplicate the tender 
mercies of humanity”——“No, my love,” interrupted De Blor.!e- 
ville, “it will be of no avail, stay with me, while my lamp of life 
burns!” “Then I wall die with you: I will not, I cannot besep- 
arated from you; they shall take my life, if yours, for I am 
equally guilty “worthy of death, Were it not for 
dying less innocent, we would cut the chords of life together, 
and ‘end our being to make us biast.’"” * * * * 

‘The morrow came, the dread morn arrives, when a bloomin 
youth, a parent’s prop, a sister’s pride, and a loved one’s all, is 
to expiate the alledged offence of Treason upon the gallows.— 
The city appeared like an ocean of animate matter, moving to 


and fro,in momentary expectatiomof the appearance of the unfor- 
tunate criminal; the no of the scene was to be still 
more interesting, as*a young and lovely female was attending 
his last moments, who bad come from his native land; his be- 
trothed bride,and the interest, anxiety,and intenseness of feeling 
the multitude, was atts height; when suddenly it was an- 
nounced that the prisoner, with his lovely betrothed, had fled to 
the world of Spirits; that the officer upon ‘ascending to the 
chambre which had been allotted them the day previous to the 
execution, found them in a recumbent posture, with their arms 





encircling each other’s form in the cold embrace of death! and 





oS 
upon the table a note giving directions how and where they 
should be interred. 

Let noone venture to -ffirm how their ctherial spirits were 
disembodied, whether by huwan or divine agency. 

The day was signalized by a burial of the lovers, instead ofan * 
ignominious execution. Their remains were laid side by side 
in the same coffin, and deposited in their kindred mould. r 

The sod which conceals the forms of the lovers has been an- 
ually renovated in the beauty and verdure of spring for mord 
than a half a cegtury. The venerable cypress and willow bear 
the impress of age, and beckon significantly to the passer-by to 
read the inscription of the neat plain slab, which tells the sim. 
ple and condensed “tale of woe,” and the Bncertain tenure of 
earthly delights; for youth, talents and loveliness are brought 
prematurely and tragically to the silent tomb. 

On the lonely shore of the Susquebannsi, one may pay the 
tribute of a tear to the memory of worth and virtue, though im- 
pelled to the alternative of a tragical death, aad to make their 
cemetry a tomb of the lovers. 








NANTUCKET—NO BLACKBERRIES! 

While the New York markets, says the Commercial Advertj- 
ser, were never so-abundantly supplied with blackberries, or of 
such rare size and delicious quality, as at the present 
it grieves us. shat in Nantucket thereare none ! 
think of it!” is that lovely islan¢—an little world.by 
as it we d with people and sheep, paved with ivor 
fenced with whalebone—but without 2 bramble for the te 
hide himselfin, or the children to gather a berry from! . T; 
have cool breezes, and whale-oil and every thing te render ‘ti 
delightful, except bread and beef, and blackberries—not a clus- 
ter of which can be found from Eel Point to Squam. Why do 
they not cultivate them? Why do not the girls when the bo 
are away catching whales in the Pacific, sow black 
to treat their sweathearts to a pie on their retarn? isa 
beautiful spot on the.island, called The Woods, but destitute of ’ 
trees these sevepty years. Why not cultivate a little bramble 
paradise there? . But we will leave Mr. Jenks, of the Nantuek- 
et Enquires,t¢ discuss upon the subject hineelf :-— 

Buackperateg,—Formeriy this salutary und palatable fruit 
grew in prodigious quantities spontaneous/y ail over our exten- 
sive commons ; and the inhabitants feasted ihereoiu some 
years bygone at such a rate, that every subsequent generation is 
constitutionally imbued with an unconquerabie penchant for this 
produce of the bramble. They were then as abundant, perhaps, 
as in the day of Sir John Falstaff, who, much to the scandal of 
the age, insinuated that they were more pleaty thamreasons,— 
But the wild rgnge given to our flocks in latter years had proba- 

ty occasioned the eradication of the vine trem all open spots, 
and confined it to inaccersable swamps, and morasses, or to the 
closures of pains-taking cultivators who delight in raising 
their own puddings. 

Perhaps a mbre profitable employment of land and of labor 
could not be devised, than such as might be devoted té the cul- 
ture of the blaekberry—nor is there to be found a soil better ad- 
apted to the parpose, than,that which we occupy. A ready. 
sale in this market may be commanded for the erticle every sep-. 
son, to the amount of some thousonds of dollars, for ; 
sumption ; a8 there is scarcely a family which - 
quire its or more—and the inherent partialit 
Nantpcketers for this wholesome berry gradual! ines ee. 
year to yearas we can fully testify, and ay will be seénrin the 
sequel. 

Owing to the diminished supply from the causes above inti- 
mated, large importaticus of blackberries, ‘rom the continent, 
the Vineyard, and circumjacent islands, lave been annually 
made into this port; and to obtain a modicum out of the first 
cargo, is considered a rare exploit. The other day after two or 
three boat-loads had touched the wharf’s end and suddenly dis- 
appeared, every soul in town became fired with the berrimania. 
All day long the.wind blew nowhere ; yet many a goggle was 
thrown into thé far horizon, straining after a glimpse of some 
sort of craft shat might be freighted with the coveted treasure. 
At length a sloop’s sail hove in sight, a breeze mustered, and 
she drew into harbor. Meantime, the wharves, which ten min 
utes previous were thorough! y deserted, became peopled with he- 
bipeds of all ages, each with a Wawaquoit basket or tin-kertle on 
his arm, and two or three York-shillings in his pocket, ready to 
be resigned for so. many quarts of blackerries. The sloop was 
discovered to be a packet from N. Bedford. Wewere a 
mong the throng—basketless—kettleless—perhaps pennyless— 
certainly thoughtless of the all absorbing and universal subject. 
For in the discharge of our vocation, we were alone studious of 
news—and as the vessal approached were preparing questions im 
remises.. opera with one accord, the multitude. sext 

orth an appalling volley of demands in all sort of imagwmable 
oie which rent the iivestioun incurably :— oF 
ave yougot any blackberries ? 

The ski was astounded—and spake not. His 
was not to be endured ; and the shout was repeated 
mendous rejnfo:cement. mit) pe 

The skipper shook his noddie mournfully. So did the cook 
as he interpreted the unbelieving stare of the ioversegatents : 

Such 5 ip ionpping —anch a shrinking of coat tails—hath, 
ver been witnessed since the slaughter of the 3000 Philistines, 
The good people were astounded at each others’s di 
ment ; and each addressed his neighbor in tones of 4 1 
horror. *.* * * * And they moved in dismal columns up thet 
wharf, Persons coming down, enquired what news? “Ne 
blackberries!” =~ 

D—l a blackberry ! 

Only think of it—no blackberries ! 

Now friends—seriously—go to work and grow your ows 
blackberries. Commence this very autumn. Nothing is easier 
than to accomplish any reasonable purpose, provided you set & 
bout itseasonably. Plant the vines, though in handjing them it 
be requisite to wear buckskin gloves. Do not fear tions 
—the great discourager of all attempts at the cultivation of 
fruit. A few detections and a few prosecutiuns promptly and. 





resolutely followed up, will effectually remedy ti:is evil. - 
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AURORA BOREALIS.—No. 2, 


As we approach the North Pole, the more stri and wonderful 
are its appearances. The sailors employed in the Greenland whale- 
fishery give ample testimony in regard to the intensity of light and 
the frightful sounds which accompany it. Gruelin, in his aceount of 
Siberia, speaks of the crackling noises of the Aurora Borealis, and 
says that the hunters, who goin search of the blue fox to the confines 

the frozen ocean, are frequently surprised by the unexpected ap- 

of this meteor. Their oes are frightened by it to such a 

degree, that they cannot be kept from stopping, and lying on the 
| ames until the noise hasceased. There isa uliar to the 
of that country to express the terror ctleslonsd by these 

sounds. M, Edmonston, who has frequently heard these noises, in 
an account of the Aurora seen by him in 1818, says, he was informed 
two creditable persons, that while they were on a voyage to the 
tland Islands they observed a display of the Aurora, the noise of 
which was so great that the sailors were afraid to remain on deck, 
and the light was so strong that they could observe the compass by ::. 

In regard to the intensity of the light of the Auféra, we have the 
récent testimony of the celebrated navigator, Capf. Parry, who, on 
his voyages of Ciscovery, witnessed numerous beautiful displays of 
this phenomenon. The light was for some time equal to that of the 
full moon, and was very great sometimes, in cloudy weather, when 
the sky was completely overcast. 

The same phenomenon which we eall.the Aas emselie, io ob- 
is. It 


served near the South Pole, and hence called 
y appenrs i, the same _—— pote] of the Besth- 
ern ons. r, Foster, in i 
i Sbbaerved jt in latitade fifty-eight tear abb, during 
of February, 1773. It ap several in succes- 
tion, and although in most respécts similar to the lights of 
our hemisphere, yet it differed from them in being always of a whitish 


color, whereas ours assume various tints. The sky was 1 
clear when they appeared, and a ‘‘nipping and an eager air’ pvovall- 
ed—the thermometer standing at the Doane point. , 

The light of the Aurora was, for a long-time, the only circum- 
stance that engaged the attention of the world; but in 1740, two 


Swedish observers, Celsius and Hiorter, discovered its ic prop- 
erties. They observed, that during the appearance of meteor, 

needles undergo very irregular‘agitations. These variations 
are uently of short duration, the needle soon ing its wont- 
ed motions; but sometimes the deflection is n eir vio- 


lence depends on the brightness and extent of the Awrora. A faint 
i ing on the northern horizon produces only a slight, and per- 
insensible, disturbance of the needle. The motion may be very 
slight also, when the meteor is situated in the magnetic meridian; so 
that the meteor may be brilliant, without producing any sensible mo- 
tion of the needle. It has also been ascertained, by repeated obser- 
vation, that the columns, the summits of the area, and the centres of 
the crowns of the Aurora, are situated in the magnetic meridian of 
‘the place where they are observed. From these facts it may be con- 
cluded that the magnetic property of the Aurora Borealis is well as- 
certained. ’ 

We have now described the various appearances of the Aurora Bo- 
realis, and given a brief history of some of the most remarkable in- 
stances of its display. We have seen that it a at irregular 
“periods, and of unequal brilliancy—that it is visible in the high lati- 
tudes, but never near the cquator—that it usually appears soon after 
twilight, and continues till about midnight, sometimes, however, 
being visible a few hours after—that in our latitude it commonly ap- 
pears in the northern eky, while near the it ‘is, seen in the eaet 
and west. We ha\e observed, also, that its prominent features are 
‘the expanded arch, and the shooting column—that the centre of the 

the ‘irection of the column appear to béin the magnetic 
that ‘the magnetic needie is frequently sd by the 
‘meteor, and that it is sometimes aecom by hissing, 


‘Mmoiscs. ales 6 - Vie 
W time. to inquire, What is the 
r, and whence emanates the light which renders it visible? 
Various theories have bccn proposed, all of them founded on its uni- 
t appearances. But, asin the present state of Meteorological 
science, no one of them is susceptible of actual demonstration, our 
proper course is, to review the best of them, and adopt that which 
seems most fully supported by facts and logical reudeeting. 
earliest conjecture in regard to the origin of the Aurora, was, 
that it was caused by sulphureous vapors, whieh took fire as they 
rose from the earth. The celebrated Dr. Halley thowght this cause 
inadequate, and supposed the Poles of the earth to be im some way 
consected with it. In his opinion, the earth consisted of two great 
be ets, =e within the other—and hence the cause of the variation 
; needle—and that magnetical efiluvia, or vapors, passed out at 
the Poles. Supposing tie earth to be hollow, with a smaller globe 
included, in order that the inner one might be some laminous medium 
between the globes, so as to make perpetual day below—some of this 
Matter might pass through the earth, near the Poles, where its densi- 
ty is-least, and occasion the Aurora. Had the famous Capt. Sym- 
mes Ofour own time and country, lived to confirm his theory of the 
world, which was similar to this, by actual discovery, we might per- 
2 have learned more of me» subtle medium in the bo of our 
At present, we must let the theor , as nei i 
ey hietasle Yy pass, as neither precise 


Te later times, since the identity of lightning with icity h 
been established, the Aurora Borealis hes been Prien pmn, bav 
an electrical phenomenon, although many even now ibute it to 
the refraction of the sun's rays in the hi regions of the atmos- 


phere. M. Cauton, 1 distinguished electrician, supposed that 
it was occasioned by the rushing of the two hindsofeleciicity, 


part of the atmosphere where the ns 
d it to be caused by the scene an charged int 
folen hem the vaporized air, raised frem the ocean n 


Me. Kirwan ascribes it to the co of inflammable 


ait, reeset, gee is ie a probable > 

_ . Libes, adopted by many phil supposes 
the meteor to be caused by electricity, which combiaal Ms that 
vonstitute the atmosphere. If the electric spatk come in contact 


d of nitrogen and ox , they wilcombine and 
hich exhales Addyoapeies tut if be eaposed to 
the it will be inflamed and will explode. ¢ sapposes that, 
im c of the {ceble power of the sun im the Polar regions, 
the quantity of hydrogen raised from the earth will be very coull.ans 
being lighter than the other gases, will rise to the higher regions of 
the atmosphere. Hence the electric fluid would find in its passage only 
a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, which would combine, and form 
red, volatile vapors, which would constitute the Aurora Borealis. If 
the electric equilibriam takes place in the higher regions, where there 
's some hydrogen, an ex; losion would take place, which occasions the 
noises heard during tie ¢isplay of the meteor. . 
Thisis a very ingeniovs theory, but it fails in several points. For 
the prevailing color of the At pet is white or a : Shite, and the 
noises which are attributed: to explosions in the higher Tegions, are, 
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-pole, he concludes that they are cy 





im fact, only heard when the meteor appears to benearest to the earth, 


=~ 





to it, 
The best theor t has ever for the Au- 
rora Borealis, is that of M. Biot, the F 


rench 

tician and naturalist. It is supported by the most rigorous deductiong 
from careful observations, and susce of almost actual demonstrg- 
tion. He considers the Aurora as —— clouds, proceed- 
ing usually from the North, and composed very light substan- 
ces, prokably metallic, capable of becoming luntinous and magnetic, 
arranging themselves in columns, which turn tewards the earth as real 
magnetic needles would do. This pe) ae optical considera- 
tions, and the application of the known me of deci and mag- 
netism. Having shown that the place i 

mosphere, and n in the columns i 


tion of the needle. Although, instead of be, Se they seem to 
incline, and conveys towards the North Pole, he reconciles this ap- 
pearance with the supposition that are patallel; by applying to 
them the laws of perspective. It te wellaaoeen ~ ehcss Spice ts, 
when seen ata distance through the atmosphere, produce optical illu- 
sions. For instance, the ox whieh are at imagpenee distances from 
or —_, appear to be set in the same —_ or peneere surface; and 

e tails of comets seem to spread along the sky, although ex- 
tend into space, in right lines, So, when.the te cnn cealed sohiea 
a mass of clouds, and shines through thei 
parallel, appear to conv towards that point 
the sun is. These laws Of perspective 
qppearance of the columns of the Aurora: * 
rora to consist of a forest of these 








tion of the magnet, and of course Being at 
differe nt distances, they will, by the tews at 
different heights, and seem to project over each ether, when 
in the horizon. Ifa number of the columns over the head of an 
observer, they will form a luminous crown, the rays converging to a 
point, as has been described. 

This constitution of the moteor is rendered by many curi- 


ous facts, which agree with the rules of pers or instance, 


when the columns are in the Northern horizon, if they move towards 


the South, without any change of they ought to pro- 
duce the same appearance as the trees of a forest“when we approach 
them; that is, the ns Eastward will se towards the East, 


and those Westwa the West of the meridian; while those directly 
in the meridian wil to be stationary, or to rise directly to the 
zenith. Such an appearance was accurately observed by M. Mayer, 
the astronomer, at St. Petersburgh, during a large Aurora in 1 
Sometimes only a few of the columns are illuminated, and then, if 
they are at a sufficient distance, we may examine themsingly, as was 
observed by Dr. Halley in 1716, when small columns of equal length 
were inclosed between two belts—so, on another occasion, when the 
columns had the appearance of the pipes of an organ. 


In regard to the heigit of the meteor, itis very probable that it ec- | 


ceupies the region of the higher clouds, and sometimes descends quite 
near the earth. The evidence of this is the motion of the arcs, like 
that which a light breeze would give them;—the of the fleecy 
portions of cloud-like substance, which are seen floating in the air; 
and partioularly from the hissing, crackling noise which sometimes 
accompanies them. A 

But what is the nature of these floating substances which we sup- 
pose to be the basis of the meteor? As thé metals are the only su 
stances, with which we are acquainted, that are eapable of becoming 
magnetic, it is most probable that the substance of the Aurora is of a 
metallic nature. Supposing this to be the case, the hypothesis is con- 
firmed by fact, that the metals are the bést canduetors of electricity. 

Now the atmosphere, in different strata, ec t 
quantities of electricity; so that, if metallic 


rere, when they float overt the Polar re 






lectricity. If 
it will flow along them, illdminating its observed 
con that are not continuous. ? “‘W of the fluid 
takes no in the higher regions of w ‘ite rarity 
offers little resistance, it will flow on silently, with all those varia- 
tions of light which we observe inmexhausted tubes. But if it extends 
to the lower strata of the atmosphere, where the resistence is great, 
it will occasion such hissing, crackling noises as attend the Aurora, 
when it approaches very near the 

These phenomena must be less striking as the meteor advances to- 
wards the South, not only because it is more widely spread, bat es- 
pecially, because the a columns, always conforming to the 
direction of the magnetic , become more horizontal, and have 
their extremeties in atmospheric strata less distant, and therefpre less 
unequal in quantity of electricity. Moreover, a greater moisture pre- 


vails in the atmosphere of the lower latitudes, which occasions a more || 


frequent discharge of electricity. 

Supposing the substances which compose the meteor to be of a me- 
tallic nature, the passage of electricity from one particle to another 
would render the columns luminous, and thus afford the light of the 
Aurora. But it has been ascertained by repeated experiments, that 
a bar of iron may be magnetized, b safhring a current of electricity 
to pass over it. Consequently, the paseage of electricity over the 
ae = of _ Aurora er ang Ay only render them luminous, but 
would, at the same time give them a magnetie property. This cele- 
brated author further supposes that there may be an + a combus- 
tion in the phosphoric clouds, which, detaching themselves in some 
cases from the meteor, carry with them the principle of their phos- 
phorescence, and throw out jets of light, like rockets, which leave 
after them a whitish train. The opinion that the Aurora 
= mage properties was also maintained by the English philosopher, 

ton, who made similar deductions frem the laws of perspective to 
those made by Biot. , 

_ We consider the theory of M. Biot as'sitiefactory, for the follow- 
ing reasons: . 

- The Aurora evidently consists of some eloud-like substance, 
for it has been remarked that it uniformly from a dark cloud 
in the North—we have noticed it particularly in every brilliant display 
of the Aurora which we have seen—and i fleecy clouds are 
sometimes séen floating separately in the , which have 
been recognized as fragments of the Aurora. - ; 

2- The obvious appearances of the meteor are such as would be 
produced by electricity. The vivid shootings, rapid as the lightning, 
make it almost certain that the omenon igélectrical. And if it 
be electrical, the cloud-like su are sufficient to retain the 
light. But the hissing, crackling noises, which sometimes accompa- 
ny the Aurora, can be accounted for in no other way, and perhaps, 
-% —— else, —- the theory of its electrica —. 

. meteor evidently poseesses magnetic properties, for nee- 
dles, freely suspended, unvergo very i variations, according 
to the observations of begets in Europe and also in our ov-n 
country. Moreover, the columns of the Aurora uniformly follow the 
direction of the magnetic needle. The magnificent is but a 
series of these columns, which, by an optical illusion, seem to con- 
verge toa point. But if the substance i 





possess magnetic properties, | 


it must be of a metallic nature, for we know of no other susceptible 
of magnetism. Supposing it to be tw as we have seen, 
when electrified, become luminous eti and consequen 
directed towards the magnetic Polé. And this is all that the theory 
requires. . 

ow, that there may be metallic partieles in the clouds which con- 
stitute the Aurora, is, we think, rendered quite 
that the meteoric stones, which sometimes fall to 
rious metallic substances. These stanes are undoubtedly the product 
of some combination of substances in our here, and have 
some affinity with the basis of the Aurora. Whether the 
of the meteor actually takes fire and becomes dooounnt 
left to conjecture—it certainly is not improt e 
able to determine positively what combination takes 
are to fix the precise character of the substance itself We only 
know that the appearances of the fheteor correspond go the rigowous 
deductions from this theory. If, however, they can be shown 
consistent with any other "7 our jadgment must be sen bert 
till we can determipe which is the better. The jm yet divided 
hetween the theory of electricity and that of the . of - 
sun's light, which we will notice in the form in which it has 
been maintained. 

It is strongly urged in the American Journal of Arts and ces, 
for January, 1831, that the Aurota Boréalis is occasioned by the 
of the sun, refracted and reflected by ren wanunnaic ane 
stance, of greater refractive power than the am it 
presumed that the vapor rests in the | not 
above the clouds, andthat after the 
the sun, which continue .to illuminate 
this hignly refractive medium, and : oaee 

We have not room to notice this theory more cularly, whi 
though ably sustained, and, in-some of its positions, carries Wi 
air of probability, is nevertheless liable to many olyectione. ‘Tn the 
first plese, according to this theory, the Aurora should, in the Tém- 

te regions, always appear in But we haveveen that 
it frequently ap in almost every quarter of the heavens;~even 
in the South. oreover, it should not be seen so late —— 
but it-will be recollected that, in one of the instances i 
bove, it continued steadily till past two o’clock in the morning... 

But how can the magnetic ipfluence of the meteor be accounted 
for, on this theory? The writer avoids the difficulty, by. Fejecting 
the fact, which he says, has not been well ascertained. we con 
sider the fact perfectly established, The Swedish observers above 
mentioned discovered it long ago. M. Argo, in describing the - 
netic disturbances occasioned by the meteor in 1827, them 
normous, and the Jate Dr. Holyoke—no mean authority—has given 
ample testimony on this point. Again, what occasions the 
ping, hissing noises of the Aurorat These are threwn out of the 


ee 


question by the same sum conclusion, that the fact is not sup- 
ported by clear testimony. But we have good eyidence that 
have been heard with terror in Siberia, Lapland, and She 


Islands, and the seas adjoining; and we know that have been 
heard by many individuals in this country; both recently and in times 
mote remote. Until these phenomefia be accounted for, we cannot 
assent to the opinion that the Aurora Borealis is occasioned ‘by the 
refraction of the sun’s rays. "2 

We have discussed, as fully as the limits of‘our single article will 
permit the nature and origin of the Aurora Borealis, ‘We hevede- 
scribed :ts various and splendid appearances, ¢nd presented theecen- 
rate details of scientific observers, who have qaught its 
ries, and subjected them to a careful analysis. . The best theori 
bave been selected from age 5g ave been pre 










account for the 


electricity; aind 
ec electric. spark ; 
but it is not improbable that combustion es gives to 

prop- 


erty of the meteor, the probability that the substance contains me- 
tallic icles, and that the light is delivered from electricity, 
been fully demonstrated. The magnificent arch which rivals in 
ry the bow of promise, and seems to span the world, the gli 
crown, which affords an apt illustration of the underived 
which veils the Deity, and the shooting spires, that, to the 


i 


tious mind, net 3 — of His a all reduced, by the 
keen analysis o i , toa series: umns, which obey 
the fixed laws of snpusel exieate. How sublime are the of 


Providence! How ennobling, and at the same time bow 

the efforts and attainments of science! They teach us our power 
and our weakness, our power, in comprehending, to acertain extent, 
the agency of a Being whose supreme control we acknowledge with 
reverence, and our weakness, in forcing the admission that we have 
but rr the limits of human knowledge in regard to the con- 


stitution of the Universe. 

Although we cannot isely determine the origin of the Avrora 
Bofealis, we ceasé to behold it with fear and trembling. 
petior to the superstition which re it asthe harbinger of woe 
and destruction. We do not behold the fierce war of fiery spiritein 
the world above; but we can distinctly tiace in the brilliant and 
tiful features of this phenomenon of our atmosphere, the of 
that subtle fluid which rends the cloudsin the thunder ste, and 
that unerring principle which points the needle to the pole, i Eg 
rects th at wi = [Knickerbox 


e mariner across the ‘‘great wide sea. 








InmmontTatity.—It is a very childish mistake to think, that 
because we neither see the shape, nor hear the discourse 
spirits, that they neither see nor hear-us. For soft. bodies 
are impressible by hard ones; butmot on’ the contrary, as 
melted wax will receive the signattite of 
seal is not impressed by x. 
will stop the course of the air, but the air’ will 
course of a solid body; and every i 
consistency will reflect light, 
terrestrial body out of its place, but 1s rebounded back by it. 
That, therefore, that is ‘most thin, is most passive, and ifa 
vehicle of sense, is most sensible, [Dr 
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WE'LL SEE ABOUT IT.—BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
Procrastinations is the thief of time, 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves, 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. Young. 

“ We'll see about it!” From that simple sentence has arisen 
more evil to Ireland than any person ignorant of the strange u- 
nion of impetuosity and procrastination my countreymen exhib- 
it, could well believe. They are sufficiently prompt and ener- 
getic, when their feelings are concerned, bot, in matters of bu- 
siness, they almost invariably prefer seeing about to doing. 


I shal] not find it difficult to illustrate this observation; from || 


the many examples of its truth in high and in low life, I select | 
Phillip Garraty. 

Philip, and Philip’s wife, and Philip’s children, and all the 
house of Garraty, are employed from morning till night in seeing 
about every thing, and, consequently, in doing nothing. There 
is Phillip—a tall, handsome, good-humored fellow, of about five- 
and-thirty, with broad, lazy-looking shoulders, and a smile per- 
petually lurking about his mouth, or in his bright hazel eyes, 
the picture of indolence and kindly feeling. ‘There he is lean- 
ing over what was once a five-barred gate, and leads to the hag- 
yard; his blue worsted stockings full of holes, which the suggan, 
twisted up the well formed leg, fails to conceal; while his 
brogues (to use his own expressions ) if they do let the water in, | 
let it out again, With what unstudied elegance does he roll 





that knotted twine and then unroll it; varying his occupation, at 
times, by kicking the stones that once formed a wall into the 
stagnant pool, scarcely large enough for full-grown ducks to 
sail in, 

But let us first take a survey of the premises, 

The dwelling-house is along rambling abode, much larger 
than the generality of those that fall to the lot of small Irish 
farmers; but the fact is that Philip rents one of the most extensive 
farms in the neighborhood, and ought to be “well-doing in the | 
world.” The dwelling looks very comfortless, notwithstanding; | 
part of the thatch is much decayed, and the rank weeds and 
damp moss nearly cover it; the door-posts are only united to 
the wall by a few scattered portions of clay and stone, and the 
door itself is hanging but by one hiage; the window-frames | 
shake in the passing wind, and some of the compartments are 
stuffed with the crown ofa hat, ora “lock of straw,” very un- 
sightly objects. .At the opposite side of the swamp is the hag- 
yard, where a broken line of alternate palings and wall exhibits 
proof that it had formerly been fenced in: the commodious birn 
i3 almost roofless, and the other sheds pretty much in the same 
condition; the pig-sty is deserted by the grubbing lady and her 
grunting progeny, who are too fond of an occasional repast in 
the once-cultivated — to remain in their proper abode; the 
listless turkeys, and contented, half-fatted geese, live at large 
and on the public; but the turkeys, with all their shyness and 
modesty, have the most of it, for they mount the ill-built stacks, 
and select the grain, a plaisir. 

“Give you good morning, Mr. Philip; we have had showery 
weather lately.” ° 

“Och! all manner o’ joy to ye, my lady!—and sure ye'll walk 
in and sit down; my woman will be proud to see ye. I’m sar- 
tin we'll have the rain soon agin, for it’s every where, like bad 
luck; and my throat’s sore wid hurishing thim pigs out o’ the 

rden—sorra a thing can I do all day for watching thim.” 

“Why do ye not mend the door of the sty?” 

“True for ye, ma’am dearyso I would if [ had the nails; and 
I’ve been threat’ning to step down to Mickey Bow, the smith, to 
ask him to see about it, 

“T hear you havea fine crop of wheat, Philip,” 

“ Thank God for all things! You may say that ; we had, my 
lady, a fine crop; but I have always had the hight of ill luck, 
somehow ; upon my sowkins (and that’s the hardest cath I 
swear) the turkeys have had the most of it; but I mean to see 
about setting it up safe to-morrow.” 

“But Phillip, | thought you sold the wheat standing, to the 
steward at the big house. 

“It was all as one as sould, only it’s a bad world, madam 
fear, 1 nave no luck. Says the steward to me, says he, I like 
to do things like a man of business, so, Mr. Garraty, just draw 
up a bit of an agreement that you deliver over the wheat field to 
me, on sich a day, standing as it is for such a sum; and I'll | 
sign it for ye, and thin there can be no mistake—only let me 
have it by this day week. Well, to be sure, I caine home full | 
o’ my good luck, and J tould my wife, and on the strength of it ! 
she must havea new gown. And sure, says she, Miss Hennessy 

is just come from Dublin with a shopful 0’ goods; and on ac- 








| last set me up—and so J axed him if that was a pattern of his 


me by that day week !—and that was, by the same token (pull- 

ing a red memorandum book out of his — let me see—ex- 
actly this day three weeks. Do you think, Mr. Garraty, he 
goes on, that when ye didn’t care to look after ye’r own inter- 
evts, and | offering so fair for the field, 1 was going to wait upon 


you? I don’t lose my papers in the Irish fashion. Well, that 


English breeding ; and one word brought on another; and all 
the blood in my body rushed into my fist, and I had the ill luck 
to knock him down; and, the coward, what does he do but takes 
the law o’ me—and I was cast, and lost the sale of my wheat, 
and was ordered to pay ever so much money ; well, I did’nt 
care to pay it then, but gave an engagement; and I meant to 
see about it—but forgot ; and, all in a giffy, came a thing they 
call an execution—and, to stop the cant, | was forced to borrow 
money from that tame negur, the exciseman, who would 
sell the soul o’ his grandmother for six pence, (if, indeed, there 
ever was a soul in the family)—and its a terrible case to be pay- 
ing interest for it still.” 

“But, Philip, you might give up or dispose of part of your 
farm. I know you could get a good sum of money, for that 
rich meadow by the river.” 

“ True for ye, ma’am dear, and I’ve been seeing about it for a 
long time, but somehow I have no luck, Just as ye came up, I 
was thinking to myself that the gale-day is passed, and all one 





as before, yarra a pin’s worth for the rint; and the landlord 
wants it as bad as I do, though its a shame to say that ofa gin- 
tleman ; for jist os he was seeing about it, the sharift’s officers put 
executioners in the house, and its very sorrowful for both of us, if 
I may make bould to say so, for I’m sartin he'll be racking me 
for the money, and indeed tie ould huntsman tould me as rauch; 
but I must see about it; not, indeed, that its much good, for I 





have no luck.” 

“ Let me beg of you, Philip, not to take such an idea into 
your head; do not lose a momenf: you will be utterly ruined 
ifyou do, Why not apply to your father-indlaw ?—he is able to 
assist you, for at present you only suffer temporary em- 
barrassment.” * 

“ True for ye, that’s good advice my lady, and by the blessing 
of God, I'll see about it.” . 

“Then go directly, Philip,” 

“Directly! I can’t ma’am dear, on account of the pigs; and | 
sorra a one I have but myself to keep them out of the cabbages ; 
for I let the woman and the grawls go to the pattern at Xillaun ; 
its little pleasure they see the craturs!” 

“ But your wife did not hear the huntsman’s story ? 

“Och, aye did she; but unless she could give me a sheaf o’ | 
bank notes, where would be the good of her staying ?—but I'll | 
see about it.” 

“Immediately, then, Philip; think upon the ruin that may 
come—nay, that must come, if you neglect this matter; your 
wife, too—-your family reduced from comfort to starvation—your 
home desolate—” 

“Asy,my lady! don’t be after breaking my heart entirely ; 
thank God, I have seven as fine flabulugh children as ever peeled 
pratee, and all under twelve years ould; and sure I'd lay down 
my life tin times over for every one o’ them; and to morrow, 
for sartin—no—to-morrow, the hurling ; I can’t to-morrow ; but 
the day after, if Iam a living man, I'll see about it.” 

Poor Phil'p! his kindly feelings were valueless because of 
his unfortunate habit. Would that this were the only example 
I could produce of the ill effects of that dangerous little sentence 
“Pil see about it!” Oh, that the sons and doughters of the fair- 
est island that ever heaved its greon bosom above the surface of 
the ocean, would arise and be doing what was to be done, and 
never again rest contented with “sxxis@ aout IT.” 


Tr Sources or THe Mississtpz1.—Mr. Schoolcraft’s Narra- 
tive of his exploring expedition to the heads of the Mississippi, 
has just been published. The following description of his dis- 
covery of the extreme sources—the very fountains of the great 
Father cf Waters, is graphic and interesting : 

“ A fog prevented our embarking until five o’clock in the 
morning, [13th] and it was then impossible to descern objects at 
a distance. We found the channel above the Naiwa, diminish- 
ed toa clever brook, more decidedly marshy in the character of 
its shores, but not presenting in its plants or trees, any thing 
particularly to cistinguish it from the contiguous lower parts of 
the stream, he water is still, and pond-like. It presents some 
small ereas of wildrice. It appears to be a favorite resort for 
the duck and teal, who frequently rose up before us, and were a- 





count that she’s my brother's sister-in-law’s first cousin, she'll | 


let me have the first sight of the things, and I can take my pick | diligently t 
and we'll have plinty of time to sce about the agreement to-mor- || We halted a moment to survey it. 
row. Well,1do'nt know how it was, but the next day we had || of aquatic plants, with somewhat blackish waters. 
no paper, nor ink, nor pens in the house ; I meant to send the || bound init. Itis the recipiem ef two brooks, and may be re- 


gossoon to Miss Hennessy's for ali—but forgot the pens. So, 
when | was seeing chout the ‘greement, I bethought of the ould 
ander; and while I was pulling as beautiful a penas ever ye 
aid ye’r eyes upon, out of his wing, he tattered my hand with 
his bill in such a manner, that sorra a pen I could hould in my 
hand for three days. Well, one thing or another put it off so 
long, and at last I wrote it like print, and takes it myself to the 
steward. Good evening to you, Mr. Garraty, says he. Good 
evening kindly, sir, says I, and I hope the woman that owns ye, 
and all ye'r good family’s well. All well, thank ye, Mr. Garra- 
ty says he. I've got the agreement, here, sir, says I, pulling it 
out, as I thought—but, behold ye, I only cotcht the paper it was 
wrapt in to keep it from the dirt of the tobacco, that was lose in 
my pocket for want ofa box (saving ye’r presence,) so I turned 
what little bits o’ things | had in it out, and there was a great 
hole that ye might drive all the parish rats through, at the bot- 
tom, which the wife promised to see about mending, as good as 
six months before. Well, I saw the sneer on his ugly mouth 
(for he was an Englishman,) and I turned it off with a laugh, 
and said air holes were comfortable in hot weather, and sich like 
jokes, and that I would go home and make another ’greement. 
*"Greement! for what ?—says he, laying down his great outland- 
ish pipe. Whew! may-be ye don’t know, saysI. Why, says 


roused agein and again by our progress. An hour anda half, 
employed, brought us to the foot of Ossowa Lake.— 
It exhibits a broad border 
Perch a- 
| warded as the source of this fork of the Mississippi. _We were 
precisely twenty minutes in passing through it. We entered 
one of the broooks, the most southerly in position. It pos- 
sessed no current and was filled with broad leaved plants, and 
a kind ot pond lily. We appeared to be involved in a morass, 
where it seemed equally impracticable to make land, or proceed 
far by water. In this we were not mistaken ; Oza Windib soon 
pushed his canoe inio the weeds exclaiming, Oma makunna, (here 
is the portage.) A man who is called on for the first time to de- 
bark, in such a place, will lock about him to discover some dry 
spot to put his feet upon. No such spot, however existed here. 
We stepped into rather warm pond water, with a miry bottom. 
After wading one hundred yards, or more, the soil became firm, 
and we soon began toascend a slight elevation, where the growth 
partakes more of the character of a forest. Traces of a path 
appeared here, and-we suddenly entered an opening affording an 
eligible spot for landing. Here our baggage was prepared for 
the portage. The carbonaceous remains of former fires, the 
bones of birds and scattered camp poles, proved it to be a spot 
which had previously been occupied. ‘The prevailing growth at 
tl:is place is spruce, white cedar, tamarack, and grey pine.— 
Here we breakfasted. Re : 
Having followed out this branch of the Mississippi to its 
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———, 
has hitherto been unknown in our geography. None of the 
maps indicate the ultimate separation of the Mississippi, above 
Cass Lake into two forks. Little surprise should therefore be 
manifested that the latitude of the head of this stream, is found 
to be incorrect. It was not to be expected however that the in- 
accuracy should be so great as to place the actual source an en- 
tire degree south of the supposed point. 
conclusion established by present observations. 

The portage, from the east to the west branch of the river, ig 
estimated to Be six rhiles. Beginning in a marsh, it soon rises 
into a little elevation of white cedar wood, then plunges into 
the intricacies of a swamp matted with fallen trees, obscured 
with moss. From this the swamp emerges upon dry ground, 
It soon ascends an elevation of oceanic sand, having boulders, 
and bearing pines. ‘There is then another descent, and another 
elevation. Inshort, the traveller now finds himself crossing q 
series of diluvial sand ridges, which form the height of land be- 
tween the Red River and the Mississippi Valley. This ridge ig 
locally denominated Hauteur des Terres, where it is crossed in 
passing from Lac Plaie to Ottertail lake, from which point it 
proceeds northward, separating the tributaries of the River deg 
Corheaus from those of Red River. It finally subtends both 
branches of the Mississippi, putting out a spur between the east 
and west fork, which intersects the portage, crosses the west of 
Itscan fork, about the point of the Kakabikonce, or little Rock 
Falls, and joining the mein ridge passes north-eastwardly of 
Lac Travers and Turtle Jake, and is again encountered in the 
noted portage path frown Turtle Lake to Red Lake. It is, in 
fine, the table land between the waters of Hudson's Bay and 
the Mexican Gulf. It also gives rise to the remotest tributaries 
of the River St. Louis, which, through Lake Superior and its 
connecting chain, may be considered as furnishing the head- 
waters of the St. Lawrence. ‘This table land is, probably, the 
highest in Northwestern America, in this longitude. 

Every step we made in treading those sandy elevations seem- 
ed to increase the ardor with which we were carried forward,— 
The desire of reaching the actual source of a stream so celebra- 
ted as the Mississippi—a stream which La Salle had reached 
the mouth of a century and a half (lacking a year) before, was, 
perhaps, predominant ; and we followed our guides down the 
last elevation, with the expectation of momantarily reaching the 
goal of our journey. What had been long sought, at last a 
peared suddenly. In turning out of a thicket into asmall weedy 
opening, the cheering sight ofa transparent body of water burst 
upon onr view. It was Itasca Lake—the source of the Missie 
sippi.” 

Errect or Eating uron THe Minp.—It is not necessary to be 
very particular on this head, as the rules in respect to the de 
portment of an elegant tourist in steamboats, will sufficiently ap- 
ply tothe Springs. We will merely observe that great vigilance 
and celerity is necessary, in both places, inasmuch as the viands 
have a habit of vanishing before one could say Jack Robinson. 
One special rule, which we cannot by any means omit mention- 
ing, is, never to lose time in considering what you shall eat, 
nor to help your neighbors; if youdo, you areagoneman. _ 

We remember to have seen a spruce John Bull, who, from his 
carrying a memorandum book, and making frequent notes, was 
no doubt a forger of books of travels, who, the first morning he 
breakfasted at Congress Hall, afforded us infinite diversion. 
He had placed his affections most evidently, on a jolly smoking 
steak, that, to say the honest truth, was the object of our own 
secret devoirs, and stood leaning on the back of a chair, direct- 
ly opposite, waiting for the bell which excels the music of the 
spheres, or of the veritable Signorina in the ears of a true ame- 
teur. At the first tinkling of this delightful instrument, a nim- 
ble young fellow, from the purlieus of the arcade, with a body no 
bigger than a wasp, slipped in between, took the chair, and 
transferred a large half of the steak to hisown use. The Sig- 
nior, John Bull looked awfully dignified, but said nothing, and 
departed in search of another steak, ina paroxysm of hunger.— 
He had swallowed eight tumblers of Congress that morning. 
In the meanwhile he had lost the chance of getting any seat at 
all, until he was accommodated at a side table, where we de- 
tected him making several notes in his memorandum book, 
which, without doubt bore hard upon the Yankees. 

It is astonishing how much the tone of a traveller’s book de- 
pends upon the tone of his stomach. We once travelled in Italy 
with an English book-maker by trade, who occasionally read 
portions of his lucubrations to us, and we always had occasion 
to notice this singular connection of the brain and the stomach, 
If he got a good breakfast he let the Italians off quite easy; if 
his dinner was satisfactory, he grumbled out a little praise ; but 
If he got a good supper and bed, he would actually overflow ina 
downright eulogium. But wo to Italy if his breakfast was scab 
ty, his dinner indifferent, his supper wanting, and his bed peo 
pled with fleas! Ye powers! how he cut and slashed away l— 
The country was naught—the men all thieves and beggars 
the women no better than they should be—the morals good for 
nothing—the religion still worse—the monks a set of lazy dogs 
—and the pope was sure to be classed with his old playmate, 
the devil! Of so much consequence is a good dinner to the re 
putation of nations. It behoves, therefore, all tavern keepers to 
bear in mind the honor of their country, and that they be care 
ful to stuff all travellers by profession, and all professors of the 
noble art of puffing, with the good things of their larder—to sta- 
tion a servant behind the back of each of their chairs, with spe 
cial orders to be particularly attentive—and to give them the 
best beds inthe house. So shall their country flourish in im- 
mortal books of travels and diurnals, and taverns multiply 
prosper evermore. f 

There is no place in the world where this rule of feeding _ 
ple into good humor is more infallible than at the Springs, where 
the appetite becomes so gloriously teasing and imperative, that 
it is creditably reported in the annals of bon ton, that a de 
licate young lady did once eat up her beau, in a rural walk before 
breakfast. Certain it is, the unfortunate young gentleman was 
never heard of, and his bills at Congress-hall, and at the tailor’s, 
remain unpaid even unto this very day. 
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he, did’nt I tell you then, that you must give the ’greement to 





Source, it may be observed that its existence, as a separate river 


Such, however, is the 
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Noruine Lost By KEEPING THE Sassata.—Nortuine 
GAINED BY THE USE OF ARDENT sPrrits.—Henry R. 
Sheoolcraft, author of several valuable works, relative to 
the western country, thus closes his narrative of an expedi- 
tion to the sources of the Mississippi, just published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 

In submitting it to the public, it is conceived suitable to re- 
mark, that it (the tour) has been accomplished from begin- 

ing to end, without the use of so much as a single drop of 

ardent spirits of any kind, either by the men upon whom the 
fatigues of the labor fell, or by the gentlemen who com. 
posed the exploring party. This fact itself might be deem- 
ed an empty denunciaticn, were it not in my power to add 
the gratifying result, that no diminution of the strength or 
capacity of the men to perform their labour has been, at any 
time experienced, nor has any sickness at al! supervened. — 
At no stage of the journey, have the men who were origin- 
ally engaged, with a distinct understanding on this point, 
asked for or required any licuor, or evinced any murmuring 
that it had been excluded from the supplies, But even 
when the labor was most severe, on portages, in morasses, 
or in crossing highlands, they have evinced a readiness, a 
cheerfulness, and an ability for sustaining continued fatigue, 
which has often been the subject of remark and commonda- 
tion by the party. Often when the day’s paddle or carry- 
ing strap, and sometimes when even a portion of the night 
had been added to it, they showed a cheerful spirit in the 
encampment. And they frequently went to gather wood 
after such fatigues, for supplying the night fires, with the 
boatman’s song. 

Another fact may, with equai pleasure, be recorded, as 
it seems intimately connected in its influence with the pre- 
ceding. No Sabbath day was employed in travelling. It 
was laid down as a principle to rest on that day, and where- 
ever it overtook us, either on the land or on the water, the 
men knew that their labor would cease, und that the day 
would be given them for rest, such of them as felt the in. 
clination had the further privilege of hearing a portion of 
the scriptures read, or expounded, o: uniting in other devo- 
tional rites. ‘There were but a few hours of a single morn- 
ing, and a few hours of a single evening, et separate points, 
which were necessarily employed in reaching particular 
places. And the use of these appeared to be unavoida)le, 
under the peculiar circumstances of our local position. It 
may, perhaps, be thought, that the giving up one seventh 
part of the whole time employed on a public expedition, in a 
very remote region, and with many men to subsist, must 
have, in this ratio, increased the time devoted to the route. 
But the result was far otherwis, The time devoted to re- 
cruit the men, not only gave the surgeon of the party an op- 
portunity to heal up the bruises and chafings they complain- 
ed of, but it replenished them with strength ; they commen- 
ced the week’s labor with renewed zest, and the zest was, 
in a measure, kept up by the reflection that the ensuing Sab- 
bath would be a day of rest. It was found by computing 
the whole route, and comparing the time employed with 
that which has been devoted on similar routes, in this part of 
the world, than an equal space had been gone over, in less 
time than it had ever been known to be performed, by load- 
ed canoes, or, as the fact is, by light canoes, before. And 
the whole expedition, its incidents and results, have been of a 
character furnishing strong reasons for uniting in ascriptions 
of praise to that Eternal Power, who hath been our shield 
from ‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and from the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.’ 








Acton or Ioprxe on Srarcu.—M. Leroy of Brussels 
has found that water is requisite to the production of the blue 
colour which is produced by the action of iodine on starch ; 
in alcohol the iodine becomes merely of a dark brown colour, 
and water causes the blue colour to appear. M. Chevalier 
has also remarked that farinaceous substances mixed with 
starch which are always moist when subjected to the vapor 
of iodine, acquire a brown colour, while potatoe starch be- 
came of a golden yellow merely. He concluded from this 
circumstance, that iodine of starch is of a yellow colour, and 
that this, by absorbing water, became blue hydrate, and he 
found that when the yellow compound was touched with a 
moistened tube, it became instantly blue. 





Sea Wreevs—Some of the sea weeds grow to the enor- 
mous length of several hundred feet, and all are highly color- 
ed, though many of thgm must grow in the caverns of the 
ocean in total or almost total darkness ; light, however, may 
not be the only principle on which the colour of vegetables 
depends, since Humbolt met with green plants growing in 
complete darkness at the bottom of one of the mines at 
Frenberg. 


Varretirs.—“I am afraid of the lightening” murmured 
a prettty woman, during a thunder storm. “Well you may 
be,” sighed a-despairing adorer, “ when your heart is steel.” 

A brewer was drowned in his own vat. Mr. Jekyll be- 
ing informed of the circumstance, said that the verdict of the 
jury should be “found floating on hig WATERY BIER.” 

The diameter of Pallas does not much exceed 79 miles ; 
so that an inhabitant of that planet, in one of our steam car- 
riages, must go round his world in a few hours. 
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PATERNAL AFFECTION oF THE Wuate.—From what I 
am able to learn of the natural history of the whale, she 
brings forth her young seldom more than one at a time in 
the northern regions, after which, with the calf at her side, 
the mother sceks a more genial climate to bring it to matu- 
rity. They generally reach Bermuda about the midJle of 
March, where they remain but a few weeks, after which 
hey visit the West India Islands, then bear away to the 
southward, and go round Cape Horn, returning to the polar 
seas by the Aleutian islands and Behring’s Straits,which they 
reach in the following summer, when the young whale, 
having acquired size and strength in the southern latitudes, 
is enabled to contend with its enemies in the north; and here 
also the dam meets the male From my own experi- 
ence, and the inquiries I have been enabled to make, I am 
tolerably certain this is a correct statement of the migration 
of these animals, annually making the tour of the two great 
American continents; attended by their young. 

The “maternal solicitude” of the whale makes her a dan- 
gerous adversary, and many serious accidents occur in the 
season of catching whales. On one occasion I had nearly 
paid with my life for the gratification of my curiosity. I 
went ina whale boat rowed by colored men, natives of the 
islands, who were very daring and expert in this pursuit.— 
We saw a whale, with her calf, playing around the coral 
rocks; the attention which the dam showed to its young, the 
care which it took to warn it of danger, was truly affecting. 
She led it away from the boats, swam around :t, and some- 
times she would embrace it with her fins, and roll over with 
it inthe waves. We contrived to get the “vantage ground” 
by, going to seaward of her, and by that means drove her into 
shoal water among the rocks. At Jast we came so near the 
young one, that the harpooner poised his weapon, knowing 
the calf once struck, the mother was our own, for she never 
would leave it. Aware of the danger and impending fate of 
her inexperienced offspring, she swam rapidly around it, in 
decreasing circles, evincing the utmost uneasiness and anx- 
iety; but its parental admonitions were unheeded, and it met 
its fate. 

The boat approached the side of the younger fish, and 





ribs. ‘The moment it fult the wound, the poor animal darted 
from us, taking out a hundred fathom of line; but a young 
fish is soon conquerd when once well struck; such was the 
case in this instance; it was no sooner checked with the line, 
than it turned on its back, and, displa¥ing its white belly on 
the surface of the water, floated alifelesscorgge. The un- 
happy parent, with an instinct always more powerful than 
reason, never quitted the body. 
We hauled in upon the line, and came up to our quarry 
just as another boat had fixed a harpoon in the mother.— 
The tail of the furious animal descended with irresistible 
force upon the very centre of our boat, cutting it in two, 
and killing two of the men; the survivors took to swimming 
for their lives in all directions. The whale went in pursuit 
of the third boat, but was checked by the line from the ong 
that struck her; she towedthem at the rate of ten or eleven 
miles in an hour; end had she had deep water, would have 
taken the boat down, or obliged them to cut away from her. 
The two boats were so much employed that they could 
not come to our assistance for some time, and we were left 
t oonr own resources much longer than | thought agreeable. 
I was going to swim to the calf whale, but one of the men 
advised me not to do so, saying that the sharks would be as 
thick about it as the Jawyers round Westminster Hall, and 
that I should certainly be snapped up if I went near; for 
my comfort he added, “these devils seldom touch a man, if 
they can get any thing else.” This might be tree; but I 
must confess that I was very glad tosee one of the boats 
come to our assistance, while the mother whale, encumbered 
by the heavy harpoon and line, and exausted by the fountain 
of black blood which she threw up, drew near to her caif, 
and died by its side; evidently inher last moments, more oc- 
cupied with the preservation of ker young than of herself. 
As soon as she had turned on her back, I had reason to 
thank the “Mudian” for his good advice; there were at least 
thirty or forty sharks round the carcasses; and as we towed 





the harpooner buried his tremendous weapon deep in the | 





them in, they followed. When we had grounded them in 
shallow water close to the beach, the blubber was cut off; || 
assembled in crowds and cut off with their knives large | 
portions of the meat. The sharks liberally helped them- | 
selves with their teeth; but it was very remarkable, that | 
though the black men often come between them and the | 
whale, they never attacked a man. This was a singular 
scene; the blacks with their white eyes and teeth, hallooing, 
laughing and screaming, aud mixing with numerous sharks | 
—the most ferocious monsters of the deep—yet preserving a | 
sort of truce during the presence of athird object; it remin- | 
ded me, comparing great things with small, of the partition 
of Poland, [Ib 











How To sLEEP comrorrasLy.—Man is more the child 
of habit than any other creature, and the study of itis curi- 
ous and interesting. I knewa man, Adam Neil, who went 
into Edinburgh as an apprentice to an apothecary, and his 
circumstances compelling him to take the cheapest lod- 











after which the flesh was given to the black people, who | 


gings he could get, he took a room abcve a smith’ 
which no other person would take, at two shillings a week; 
but what with the continual pelting on the smithy, and the 
roar of the bellows and fire, poor Neil could get no-sleep, 
nor, when his landlady or any other body entered the room, 
hear a word they said; and in consequence, he got a habit 
of speaking so loud, that even in the shop his voice was 
heard: through all the street. Every night and every mor- 
ning poor Neil cursed that smithy, and his greatest ambition 
on earth was to be enabled to ehange his lodgings. He 
got at length a superior situation, and the first thing he did 
was to change his lodgings, and take two elegant roomsin 
Richmond place, after having occupied his room for eleven 
years. But the eternal clink of the smithy was wanting, 
and not one wink could Adam Neil sleep in his new | 
gings. Forseven nights he declared in my hearing, that he 
did not sleep seven minutes. He said he sometimes prayed 
and sometimes swore unto himself; but sleep had utterly de- 
parted from his eye s; so that on the eighth day he was obli- 
ged to go and beg his old lodgings back again, and there 
he still remained when I knew him, a rich, hearty, jovial, 
loud speaking old fellow. [Narrative of a Naval Officer. 





Orxte1n or Wanrs.—The history of every war is like a 
scene I once saw in Nithsdale. ‘Two boys from different 
schools met one fine day upon the ice. ~They eyed each 
other with rather jealous and indignant looks, and with defi- 
ance on each brow. “Whatare ye glowrin’ at, Ke ey 
What’s that to you? I’ll look where I have a mi  hin- 
der me if you daur.” A hearty blow was the retugn to this, 
and then such a battle began. It being Saturday, @ll the 


boys of both schools were on the ice; and the fight insta 
became general. and desperate. I asked one of the * 


what they were pelting the others for! what they had done 
tothem? “QO, naething at a’ man; we just went to pie them) 
a good thrashing’.” After fighting till they were quite ex- 
austed, one of the principal heroes stepped forth between 
covered with blood, and his clothes in tatters, and addressed 
the belligerent parties thus: “Weel, I’ll tell ye what we'll 
do wi’ ye: if ye’ll let us alane, we’ll let ye alane.” There 
was no more of it; the war was at an end, and the boys scat. 
tered away to theirplay. I thought at the time, and have 
often thought since, that trivial affray was the best epitome 
of war in general that I have eyerseen. Kings and ministers 
of state are just a set of groWn up children, exactly like the 
children I spake of, with only this material difference, that 
instead of fighting out the needless quarrels they have rais- 
ed, they sit in safety and look on, send out their i 
but servile subjects to battle, and then, after a waste o 
and treasure, are glad to make the boy’s conditions, “I 
let us alane, we’ll let ye alane.” 

[The Ettrick Shepherd’s Lay 











Tuer Dotrnty.—On a voyage to South America, several 
years ago, when within the topics, the trade wind died 
away, and the vessel lay for some hours becalmed. Sud. 
denly a cry was heard of “Dolphin!” “There’s a Dolphin 
along side,” ‘Those who have cros e ocean, can easi- 
ly conceive of the excitement vhich th ounicement cre. 
ated throughout the ship. It was anvené#“and such an 
event as relieves the tediousness of a sea Voyage. The 
mate called for a fishing line, and after baiting the hook care- 
fully with a flying fish from the harness cask, which flew 


|| on board the night before, he took his station on the spirit 


sail yard. Every peson on board was now looking out for 
the Dolphin. “Heze he comes,” says one. “There’s two 
of them,” says another. And two of the most beautiful liv- 
ing creatures that the eye of man ever beheld, were 
rapidly approaching the ship. ‘They sported playfully and 
gracefully near the surface of the water, and seemed covered 
with burnished mantles of emerald and gold. 

Suddenly one of these beautiful agile creatures, beheld 
the deceitful flying fish playing on the water, and quick as 
thought he darted towards his intended pray. “Look out— 
he’s coming,” exclaimed the crew, and in an instant the un- 
wary Dolphin seized the deceiving bait—the hook fastened 
in his gullet, and he lay floundering on the surface of the 
water. The fish was so large that it was pronounced un. 


|| safe to attempt to transfer him to the deck, without attaching 


to him some additional apparatus, and the mate called out 
lustily for the grainse, a species of harpoon, with several 
prongs, used for the purpose of striking fish. 

While waiting for this instrument of death, the Dglphi 
which had not yet been caught, a female, perceiving the sit- 
uation of her companion, seemed to be instinctively 
that her connubial partner was in imminent danger, and 
the agony which she betrayed in all her actions, showed the 
tenderness and attachment which sometimes warms even the 
gelid heart of a fish, and which we have seldom seen sur- 
passed by a human, civilized, and fairer being. 

While the captive struggled convulsively for freedom in 
vain, his better half swam around him rapidly, as if consul- 
ting with herself what measures could be adopted for his re. 
lief.* She then drew towards him, and they appeared to in- 
terchange ideas for a moment, and afterwards she procee. 
ded to a distance, and then turning around, swam almost 
with the velocity of lightning, towards her affectionate help- 
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ate, eviden‘ly intending by the’impetus of the movement, 
o break the line which held him in bondage. This was 
several times repeated, but without success. By this time 
the grainse was put into the hands of the mate, who unfortu- 
nately for the distressed and afflicted couple, was an old sai- 
lor, without a particle of sentiment in his composition.— 
Watching his opportunity, he struck not the fish which was 
hooked, but his distressed helpmate, which was in due time 
transferred to the deck. As soon as the grainge was dis- 
engaged, the male was alsotransfixed by this deadly weap- 
oa—and the two Dolphins soon lay floundering in the lee 
scuppers side by side. [ Bost. Jour. 


Txxiric Comnat.—About eleven in the forenoon, we 
cast anchor in the Burchurra Nuddee, with an extensive 
forest on both sides; when, about a hundred yards from us, 
an alligator came out of the river, to enjoy his noon tide 
sleep in the rays of the sun. After remaining there about 
half an hour, apparently in a sound sleep, we observed an 
immense tiger emerging from the jungle, and bending his 
steps towards the place where the alligator lay. In size the 
tiger exceeded the largest we had ever seen; and his broad 
— face, when turned towards us striped with white, his 

rce eyes, with the ama’ apparent strength of his limbs, 
made the stoutest eats fn hcterd tremble at the thought of 
eacountering such “ dreadful foe. — the most cautious 

imaginable, the tiger approached the alligator; his rai- 

vod f foot remained u os some seconds before he replaced it 
on the” d; so he proceeded till he came within the 
power otis ea, when exerting all his strength, and boun- 
ding from'the earth, he descended immediately upon the alli- 
r’s back, and seized it by the throat. The monster of 

2 co roused from its slumber, opened its tremendous 
aws, and lashed its terrific tail; and, while the conflict las. 

ted, each seemed to exert its utmost strength. The tiger, 
-however, had the advantage, for he had grasped the alligaior 
ia a part of the neck, which entirely prevented him from 
turning his head sufficiently round to seize his antagonist; 
and though many severe blows were inflicted on the body of 
the tiger, by its saw-like tail, the noble beast of the forest, 
when the‘attle was concluded, shook his brawny tail, and 
seemed unconscious of any pain. Having overcome the alli- 
gator, he dragged it a little further on the shore, and sat 
over it exactly in the attitude of a cat sitting over a captive 
mouse, he then took the cre in his mouth and gently 
walked off into the jungles. About ten minutes after we 
aaw the tiger emerge from the forest; and after gazing at us 
for afew minutes, and perhaps imagining that we were al-. 
ee far from the shore to allow him to add us to the 
of his trophies of victory and blood, he slowly pur- 

sued his course in a different direction to where he had heft 
his wesaw him nomore. In less than an hour 





and #060 came again to land; but took the precaution of ex- 
posing but part of hi and keeping his face towards the 
shore: he continued But a very short time, and again launch- 
ed into the dé@p, repeating his visits to the beach almost ev- 
pe aed of an hour while we remained. The sight wus 
ly dreadfully magnificent, and one, we believe, which 
is very seldom witnessed.” [ Missionary Records. 
Lare.—If we consider things impartially, this world is our grave: 
nor do we really live till we burst the fleshy prison, and get beyond 
the visible skies. 








® 4\ French naturalist, Chauvin, declares that he has seen 
whales play with theii young, in the most singular manner, ba!- 
ancing them on their tails, and then throwing them over their 
heads, He s:ates that the seamen of the ship in which he was, 
used whele’s milk in their coffee, and found it excellent! 











A Harp Casz.—Now there is old Gripe; no child ever stood 
in greater fear of the dark, thanhe. His wife must always 
go to the barn with him in the evening to feed his cow, or muley 

ight starve. But it chanced to Gripe’s wife one day to die. 
Gnpe’s grief was for a time, “too big for utterance.” At length, 
however, the flood gates burst open, and hegave vent to the an- 
uish of his sou), on this wise: Oh; heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘I | 
ve nobody now, fo go to the barn with me!’ 
P. 8. Gripe has got another wife. 





Cowscrancs.—A widow lady in Salem, Mass. recently re- 
ceived an anonymous letter enclosing several dollars, being a 
restitiftion for a pair of boots, bought of her husband eigiteen 
and paid for by the writer in counterfeit notes. 
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A friend and sojournér in this city, remarked to us the other 
day, that he was struck with the strange fashion which prevails 
in Maltimore——of forming social circles on the pavement after 
twilight, He moreover said that passing through one of the 
streets in the fashionable part of the city, he suddenly found 
himself in the midst of a tea party—and that he felt very much 
inclined to participate, sans iniroduction. [Balt. Vis. 





Mr. Welsh, of Annapélis, freed his hands from warts by send- 
ing sparks of electric matter through them, for 5 minutes daily, 
during 5 days. 





Qaz Man's Portion.—Jonathan came down from his farm 








ard to see the lions in the city, and among the rest “our men ’o 


. The tar w t b 
2° him, with,“Who may you pif ite « fair question?” — 
“Who, why I am one of tlie owners!” “One of owners!” 
“Yes, this ship wees Ae the of the United States, and 
I reckon I'm one on "@m.” your share of the ship and 
scud then!” said Jack as he gave Jonathan a rope yarn and show- 
ed him the gangway, » 

A Smauu Mas! of our citizens was asked how much he 
measured in circ rence. ‘Just two inches less than a lady's 

own sleeve,” was the reply, His measure is between four and 
fooe foe. [Dunstable Telegraph. 


Genius.—Nature, as she has gifted men of genius with t- 
er powers than their fellows,secms also to have mingled with 
their cup of life more btterness. Melancholy thoughts sweep 
perpetnally across their souls; and if these be heightened by mis- 
fortune, they are plunged into deep misery. 


An anecdote is réldted of John Henderson, who died at Oxford, 
at the early age of thirty-two, and wes disti ed for his 
scholastic had re ype are le ascen- 

s never beheld him other- 
col- 


iapics ei eabane anc noe 
with the son, A Be 
lected, and they argoed for sme time ate presence of ends 











changing countenance, or varying his position, gently wiped 
his face, and coolly replied, “that, sir, is a digression—now for 
the argument.” t the’other gentlemen present gave loose 
to their feelings and kicked the impertinent wrangler out of the 
room. [Bost. Jour. 


Mr. Valpen exhibited, at the medica! college, a man who had 
the extraordinary faculty of making himself two inches taller 
orshorter. Standing erect he can er the spine and con- 
tract it again, by moving the sacrum, which plays like a wedge 
between the bones of the peviles. In early life he was injured 
by a carriage running over him. 











At the dinner of the Literary Society in London, the Prince 
of Canio (Lucien Bonaparte) gave the following sentiment:— 

“To the political principles, sacred treasures of the British 
constitution; to the .inviolability of the private dwelling, to the 
independence of the jury, to the freedom of the press, and to the 
imprescriptible right of association! May these precions liber- 
ties, gentlemen, contintie to constitute your happiness! but may 
they also eease_to be foreign to France, who for forty years has 
been fighting {8 obtain them! May the intellectual progress of 
political reform which agitates Europe be directed every where 
as it is with you, by religious sentiments, and an inviolable re- 
spect for property! ‘may all nations become as free as the 
hospitable people of England!” 


Royat Ene.oywint.—It is stated in an account of Missious- 
ry Voyages to the South Sea Islands, that a deputation of Mis- 


i ith the king of Ta- 
bit found him soubOta BPULale coming « fine tenth com 
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Frox Caxtox.—By the arrivel of the Pioneer, we are in receiptof 
the Canton Register of the 11th of Marck\—one week later than be- 
fore received. it mentions the arrival of the American vessel Becket, 
on the 5th of that month from the Sandwich Islands, which she jeft 
on the 13th of January. A most favorable account is given of the 
prosperity of the latter. They are reported to be fust rising into 
importance in the rank of kingdoms; are setued by about 500 Ameri- 
ean and English families—with various branches of commerce, which 
are already flourishing, and others springing forth in quick succes- 
sion. {N. ¥Y. Commercial. 


A Narrow Escarri—The Glens Falls Messenger says, that on 
Tuesday last, about four o’clock in the aftertioon, a lad, son of Mr. 
Amasa Fielding of that village, while awusing himself by jumping 
from one ledge of rocks to another above the falls, lost his foothold, 
and falling into a cavity, was hurried down the cliffs and precipitated 
by the waters oversa precipice of forty feet into the foaming gulf 
below. A cry wag ummediately raised, ‘‘a child is drowned,’ and a 
large concourse of people assembled, but only in time to witness the 
intrepidity of ay ‘man of this place, Mr. George Swain, who 
heroically keaped into the well known ‘‘guif’’ and in a few seconds 
arose, bearing on his arm the object of his search. He hastily swam 
to the side of the precipice, and contrived to get a position where he 
could support himself and the ehild, but was unable to move either 
one way or another. The-precipice abeve him rose thirty feet per- 
pendicular, and for a moment thefe appeared no alternative but his 
again plunging into the waters and secking a better resting place be- 
low, but a repe was obtained, and being lowered to Swain, was secu- 
red around the lad and he was. drawn up, and means being applied, 
was vand-gestored gi his overjoyed parents. Swain soon 

the@pectators unhurt. 
- eny.—The United States mail stage from 

heeling , Was near the top of a mountain, 17 
miles beyond Cumbe mot far from a dismal place called the 
‘Shades of Death,’ on the night of Wednesday last, by two high- 
waymen. They had cut some brush and thrown across the part of 
the read mostly travelled, and as the stage was ascending the moun- 
tain, one of them s ont from the bushes, and seized one of the 
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leaders b bridle and stopped the stage and told the driver to get 
down, w refused to EE hoot ‘whipping up his senda. 
the mean time the robber ealling on his comrade, who was near 
the stage door, to fire at , saying, ‘‘you d——d coward, 
why don’t ‘ou fire at him.’ robber who was behind the stage, 
asked the Crest how many passengers he had, to which he replied, 


he had a full load. One of the passengers who sat on the front seat, 
noticed that the robber examined the baggage, and finding an unusual 
number Of tranks on the rack, he would not venture in front of the 
stage door afterwards; but the other robber, when he found his com- 








rade bavkward, tamed the two leading horses square round, so that 
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their heads were down the ja, and those of thewheel horses 
ups he thon weassh theliaee seunffiie arm, and to unhiteb the 
The driver then summosed all his stren and i his 
horses so fast and hard, they broke away before he his 
a ant ty ee ee on the full run for thive miles, 
y got away. -eaper who seized the forward horses had on 
a gown supposed to be of tow linen, that entirely covered-him 
from head to heels; it came over his head and was tied round the necks 
he had a belt round the waist and holes cut where the eyes and 
should be, to him to see and speak. The otherhad dau 
mask, which entirély covered his face, a white jacket and dack pan. 
taloons. Taken, @itogether, it was a most daring attempt, Was 
near suceeeding, should admonish those who travel te go arméd. 
There were five and one woman im the stage, but none of them 
were 1 [Baltimore papers, . 
Carrure or A @ANG or Counrerrzrrens iy ARKaysas Tenarrony— 
We have been favored by a friend with a perusal of a letter from the 
mouth of the Arkansas, dated the 7th ultimo, from which we are pen 
mitted to publiet the following extract:—‘‘A few days since a part 
of counterfeiters were taken in McClain’s settlement, near the 
Off from Whiteriver to the Mississippi, twenty-five miles from the 
mouth of the The counterfeiters wade fight, and come; 
menced by firing at the party who where in pursuit of them. Phe 
pursuers returned the fire, and several shots were exchanged on both 
sides; but Mevete of the parsuing party were killed or wound. 
ed. The celebrated Early prisoner, and have him now’in 
irons at Pop of Askpnene. There is a good deal of fever abou 
here. (Post. 
Tonnapo. Tnesday afternoon, our village was visited W% , 
respe tornado. Buildings were removed, chimneys - 
prostrated. Orchards suffered severely. Frait 
were in instances twisted off at their stems aod borne 
away by the wind Our streets presented a singular appearance; 
Hats and iefs, wooden pails, sides of leather and signs werg 
driving through the village at a fearful rate, and in strange 
Washerwomen with their clothes lines and appendages, weré—alj 
undone. As Editors are in duty bound to look to the interests of their 
patrons, we would respectfully request of our Columbus and Duteh, 
ess neighbors, that any stray shirts found in the said counties, may 
be restored to their right owners. [Catskill Recorder. 
From Minamroms.—From this place we have the Gleaner, D page sar 
ed there, to the3lst ultimo. Great havoc had been recently made 
by a fire in the woods, near that place, on the north-west branch of 
the river. Its extent is not stated, nor is it probable that it bore any 
considerable proportion to the terrible fire in that region a few years 











ago. 
Novascotia is represented to be, in respect to her pecuniary affairs, 
in a most melancholy condition. The distress commenced about 
eighteen months ago, and since then, and especially within the last 
six months, the failures have been numerous and increasing. 
cantile houses that had enjoyed the most extensive eredit, had sunk 
under the disasters of the times; and the banks, not knowing whom 
they could trust with safety, could afford but little relief. Debts could 
not be collected, and business of every kind at a stand. Fish, the 
staple, had fallen from 15 to 10 6d.—cheaper than it is sold at New- 
foundiand. All other articles depressed in proportion. The editor 
suggests to the capitalists in the states to go thither and speculate to 
advantage. , [N. ¥. Com. 


Expensive Lodgings.—A prommee from New Orleans, who is on a visit 





this cy and now staying at Lovejoy’s Hotel, overcome by the heat of the w 
er on Friday night, went into the Park and seated himself under ove of the treeay 
to avoid the falling 







dew. Ina few minutes he insensibly fell asleep and continu. 
ed in that state some time. On awaking, he was “all amazement and stu: 
tion,” at discevering that, during his mt enjoyment, some rogues had 
len ‘his ini 7 : 


wn 

watch, and hat. The plunderer, however, had 

enough not to let hié unfortunate victim remain uncovered, but, in 

one stolen, on time-honored castor, valuable only 
to a long succession of wearers. 


> 





of five notes 100, two of $50, and the remainder in 
twenues. ’ (N. Y. Cour. & 
Deliberate Matice.—A young man, says the Lynn Record of yesterday, by 
name of Witliam Frothi , an apprentice to Mr. Joseph Alley, of this 
about years of age, had his throat cut in his , while asleep, yester- 
day morning, about sunrise, by some inmate, supposed to be a lad about itteen, 


who works in the shop, and sleeps in the same apartment. The gash, supposed 
to have been made @ ra7vor, reached from the windpipe to the jugular vein, 
as he laid upon his side; had it extended one inch further, either way, it must 
have caused his death. Dr. Hazeltine was immediately called, who sewed ap the 
wound. The case will wadergo a judicial investigation. 


The Diaxer Party.—A ctub-of seven persons agreed to dine together every day 
successively, asJong as chey could sit down to table differently arranged. “How 
many dinners would be necessary for that purpose?—It may be easily found, by 
the rules already given, that the chub must dine together 5040 times, before they 
would exhaust all the arrangements , which would require above thirteen years. 


Sea .— We’ unterstand that yesterday afternoon about 2 o’clock; the 
crew and passe of Me Portsmouth Packet, Capt. Goodrich, had a distinet 
view of the Sea t, when within ahout & miles of Nahant. There seemed 
to be no doubt among 30 credible witnesses, of his existence. ‘The monster was 
about twenty reds off when first seen; and his head, about the size of a barrel 
was ele. uted 3 or 4 feet out of water. 

He seemed htened at the noise of the boat, and the exclamations of those on 
board, and bis head beneath the surface, passing rapidly thr the 
water at the rate of 16 er 20 knots an hour. He appeared to be about 100 im 


length. 
Tse enetiin be no doubt in the minds of any on board, that this was the 
veritable monster. . (Bost. Mer. Jour. 


A Curiosity —We bave before us a piece of lipidary substance, being a conere- 
tion of shells, stones and earth, in which the former are clearly an i 
marked, It resembles very much that vast body or rock presenting the like ap- 
pearance, embedded in the banks of the Genesee river, and various other lime: 
stone countries, ‘The curiosity of the thing does not exist in its peculiar forma. 
tion, but in the place where it was found. It was presented to us by —_— 
man who broke it ffom a rock on the Catskill mountains—a good deal hi ap 
than the about eighteen hundred feet above the Hu riv- 











Look out for Counterfeitse.—The Pennsylvania MAguirer save the new gold coine 
have clready home comnter@ited, and with great success. It also observes, and 
justly, that it will require all the caution of those who have not been in the habitof 
handling guld, to avoid taking the spurious coins. 


Knickerbocker —The Boston Morning Post, speaking of the August number eft 
this Magazine, says: “if it maintains its present ability, it will soon have mo ri- 
val on this side ofthe pond,” . 





—— 
SUMMARY. 


Watts Sterman, cashier of the Bank at Little Palls, has been appointed cashier 
of the Albany city Bank, and Brastus Corning, President. 


The Mormonites in Clay county, Missouri, had suffered from, the ravages of the 
cholera, and those who escaped are said to have fled in every direction. 


Robert H. Jotmson was killed on the ist. inst. at Cherry valley, by the goring 
fate. The horn entered his body and passed upwards in an oblique disee- 
ion, . 


The late governor Penn, who died a shart time sinee at his seat, Stoke Park, 
Bucks, Engtand, at an advanced age, had an hereditary pension on the consolo- 
dated fund of 83,0002. per annum, granted on a parliamentary compensation to the 
Penn family, to imiemnify thea: for the loss of territorial rights in-Pempsylvania, 
consequent upon the separation of American colonies from the English gover®- 
ment, 
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aqvere rasiey orm paces, oxtetbe vines of Ni Mass., on lieved fro ia disease. The andthe Officers of the Board, 
setup te fd and aint camp rained, ‘The lightning struck respectfully tender their thanks to the gentlemen who have, with 
of the steeple, and passed down Gabey of Be ehureh, demolish- unceasing vigilance, aided them in performance of their duties, 

(asthe pews, plastering, ceiling and windows, and | the interior & mene an d it is due to our citizens genefally, to say, that with few exce) 
ee a ia me . x ot tvons, there has been a praiseworthy promptiess in cleansing thei 

co ty Cum aeid Sid cots cloancle ond dramatic. pemiam, and tn GRE tee 16—12 0’ clock M. 


see Spoaitn of the schr. Miner , hes becn predated by Mr. Durant with 
sum of itt dollars, for the aid to that gentleman in e 
‘ him from his ous situation in the water, on his descent with his 
Ann, on y, Sist ult. 
_ Flour of this year's manufacture, has made its appearance at Rochester. 
' There has been a meeting of the colored people at Montreal, to cefebrate the 
‘Exmancipati on of the West India Slaves. They extolled Britain to the skies, cast 
feflections on America, referred to the late riots in New-York, quoted Curran’s 
; made toasts, drank freely, and returned home. We say no more. The 
Re othe shipping were hoisted. 

A fine yo irl, the daughter of Michael Conway, corner of Third avente 
and Tenth rent New-York. was run over in the Bowery by an omnibus, gn4 
kified on the spot. 2 : 

It is said that water actually costs more per gallon in Paris than the Wine with 
which the Prench Navy is supplied at Toul 


Cornelius Van Ness, our present Minister 2t the Court of Madrid, has been 
nominated as a candidate for Congress in the 4th Congressional District of Ver- 
moat. 





The Queen of England is about to visit her nutive country-Germany. Her 
last. visit to the continent was in 1819; when she spe the quiumn ubsoad, in 
company with her husband—then Duke of Clarence. 


Ent thy coatle tiene or Goes came ne wea 


has issued a decree, @ premium Ree a 
= hoes Seale sent the figst vend ata of 250 Alexandria, in 
produce of national a 
. to another merchant 
Proma débate in the Chamber of 


of Representatives of . the opthalmia 
Yering phe this pet 4,000 had Sana the sty ea 
Europe for medicat-advige, 


government has sent to various parts of 
Toe Getmen Falis Woolen F. near South the 

shire of the river, has beemtotally destroyed, The losg of property must 

were $90,000 insured on it in Boston. Four women lost their lives at this fire. 


Wool in large quantities is now imported into England, from New South 
Wales, und Van Dieman’s Land. 


A. meeting of the merchants of New Orleans has been cale@in consequenre of 
the order of the Postwaaster Gene to reduce the Grand Eastern mail, which 
‘a0w arrives daily in that city to a i-weekly mail. 


It is stated that the authorities in Bremen early in June, made an inquiry into 
the number of those who were assembled um that plac the purpose of emii- 
eee Ametics, and found it to be no fewer than sixty thousand! These 

rman emigrants are generally persons of industrious habits, and bred to an ag- 
ricultural life. 

Aman in Hopkinton (Mass.) went out on Saturday week in front of a shoe- 
maker’s shop, armed with a razor in each hand. Afrer attracting attention, he 
_erossed the razors over his throat, and simultaneously made a p gash with 
both. He feli and diedin about five minutes. The name of the man, or the 
euuse Of the deed was not known. 


Acéording to the Lausanne Gazette, the stay of Don Miguel at Genoa will be 
but temporary, :ngland having, in order to watch him more clesely, proposed to 
send him to Malta, and there bear the expense of a suitable vstablishwent for him. 


Captain Hodge, arrived at New Bedford, informs, that there was an insurrec- 
tion at Callad; and bombarding from Bonavisto, Callao and Lima—caused, it 
was supposed, by the then President, 


Messrs. Johnson and Glenn, eminent lawyers of Baltimore, whom Mr. Evan 
Poultney, in his address to the public, endeavored to implicate in the affair of the 
Bank o Maryland, have issued a large pamphlet of which the object is to refute 
his allegntions an‘ fix on him the delinquency and odium, to the entire exculpa- 
tion of themselves. On the 6th instant, Mr. Poultney announced in the newspa- 
that “it is his intention, at a proper time,” to give to the world the proofs.in 

statements, ; a 





ion to substantiate bis 


Zebulow Pike, the father of yng” 
tapture of York, died in Ohio a 
tem by the ir i 
rémainé oF u 4 
Who lost their lives at a late fire in New-York. 


, her) Tucete evening re young man, @ native of ag thy Srospepnanna 
nto a large kettle at Gailagher’s soap factory, mn alley. was shoc kin 
, and died on Wednesday morning. + T {Bakt. Visiter. 


Several dead bodies have been latety found zi DearLriver, under cir 
hat ms to a band of robbers, 


eumstances lea-jing to the conclusion thatdhey were 
to ferret out which and bring to condjgn ons aré being 
made.. ‘ xington, (Ky.),Intel. 
The Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, wilfsoon go inte n.” Rovan C. Bald- 
win has been elected President, and Edmond Clarke Cashier. 
_ Acarriage road is to be made across the Isthmus of Panama: one Senor Parades 
is tobe the director. We hope hemay succeed: it will a pleasant to the 
Western coast of South America, and to that land , (as Yer, we be- 
lieve, only promise,) the Oregon Territory. In a few years, we presume, this 
«arriage road will give place to a rail road; unle#s our towneman suc- 
ceeds in his experiment, and gives us asteam-eagle, whese track shall be among 
the clouds. Cincinaati Chron. 


A young man pamed Abraham L. Olmstead, while bathing at Whitehall a few 
days ago, in diving, struck his head against the bottom of the lalie with so much 
force as to break his neck. {N. Y. Cour. & Enq. 


During a Mate thunderstorm at Raspberry i a, a Mash oftightning was 
turned from its direct course down a tall more attraciive metal of 
thrée horses stanJing hard by, who were kil visitation. [ Ib. 

The Wythe C. H. Argus of July 26, an President of the United States 
raid Wedel nz 2 this place, on his way to the Hermitage. He was 
complaining much of indisposition, having been confined some days im the neigh- 
borhoed of Salem, Botecburt coumaye e looks greatly ‘omeciated and worn 


Acletter from St. Marks, Florida, informs that the health Of the ifthabitants of 
that section of the coun'ry is unusually good, and tite er: ‘to the farmers 
full remuneration for their labor. ‘The cotton, in 
and mueb of itis now opening. The fodder has been 
eorn is good, andthe sugar came is in avery 


We learn from a paper published at gave, tha the county 


¢o. ip that place, recently passed an order te an acre of ground 

the poor house, aud have it planted with mulberry trees, for the purpose 
of easy and suitable employment to the paupers, and at the same time 
ri country than 


Diain'enance less burthensome to the it is at present. 






At. the instance of the Mi and Atlantic Rail Read Compan’, 
the Secretary of War has sent Col. of the U. - to ex- 
amine ingo aad report upon the 9 of a Rail is, on 
the ppi, to Charleston, 8. C. A partof thecountry whieh has been al- 
“Teady examined, is said to be quite for i 
question. 


Durieg an altercation last Friday, between two fire ies in the city of 
love, a niember of one of them was beaten with own tr i 
olently his life is considered im danger. (Ib. 


In Brunswick, on Thursday night last, during the thundét shower, three barns 
znd sixty tons of hay were burnt, and tem head of cuttlein the yard were killed. 
The pr belonged to Cupt. Given, and his loss 
— rit in Pownal sume 

towns of Haverhili, Bradford, 
destructive Hail Storm sume time, with a 
stones measured from one to 7 inches: in circumference, extensive damage 
was done by the breaking of windows, and the injury to fruit, vegetables, &c. At 
Haverhill, four or five thousand of piace were broken—and in some single 
over 200 squares. Much done at Boxford. . 


The Fon. Ezekiel F. Chambers, of the U. S$, Senate, has been appointed Chief 
pene > pandora | Yee wig ys Sap eeeder eomsion of 
v cy in the U. 8, which on 
tae of ihat State. . . Y. Commercial. 





. 

















a 
Charleston. The steam boat was intended © Tum yt Ads between Charies- 
ton and Columbia. ‘ /~ 


A severe storm had taken at Charleston John’s Island, - 
ied with a deluge of rain. Several road and we doctroy 
ed and the crops have suffered considerably. 
lightaing. 


A took place on the 4th of 

between Gen. . 

ia the former was shot as 

late as Saturday his 
vi 

iia Noe Sete Dateinet ee every section of the 

country we have present 

the jucts of , South 

a a and previous year—the ac- 








eounts from Texas are also 1 . We may 
Louisianna and Mississippi, as far as noticed, are 
bama they are better than for years. 


The Rice crops, says the Geor o 
4 however, wep J 


We are sorry to say; crops in Ute ne’ Zz ctss 
from information piven us, are not as pr asthey were five or six week, 
ago. During the latter part of the past week, there were fine refresh{ng showers, 


which we understand have greatly benefi the upland crops. 


John Newman, who uttered a forged draft with imtent to defraud the Union 
Bank of $700. was on Monday tried and found guilty, 


ae 
A lad about 14 years of age, whilst attenrpting to descend the bank from Brook- 
lyn Heights near the end of Middah-street, ident fell and struck his 
head against a large stone, by which his skull was ed. He died ten min- 
utes afterwards. 


Of twenty-three young men, recently admitted te tice law in the state of 
Mississippi, at the sume time, five only are natives of the state. The others are 
principally from the neighboring states, and two.or three from the North. 


In Detroit, the number of deaths by cholera from the Ist to 12th inst. were 49. 
The last daily report was uine deaths. . 


The disease exists at Cleveland and Huren, Ohio. 


In Toronto, the Christian Guardian of the 18th inet. estimates the whole num- 
-y of deaths by cholera, at 200. For the last week, they averaged from 12 to 30 
a day. 
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Saturday, August 
The Board of Health report twelve deaths by Cholera, since yes- 


terday 12 o'clock M. Aug. 117, 1894.12 - 
Sundaq, 4 .—12 0’ clock 
The vom of Health report seven deaths, ‘by Cholera, since yes- 


terday 12 o'clock, M. _ . 
Monday, Aug. 18, 1834—12 o'clock M, 
The Board of Health report five deaths from Cholera, since yester- 


day 12 o’clock M. 
8. MATTHEWS, 
B. D. COE, 
D. Siren see, 
J. W. CLARK, ‘ie, 
R. H. STAGG, M. D. y Physician. 





attention and anil ot War taoaton! frou, together with the cotiting 


and 
have every one abroad unders ‘that the Board of Health repo 
Ot don bation bemrans waete thax ther Wiese’ Oh cadlial that ‘dees 
Rosas, wo honey le dally seperted into See 


E. J. ROBERTS,, Clerk. 
ss 
CIRCULAR TO PHYSICIANS. 
Board of Health, Cibj of Buffalo, Aug. 19, 1 
In consequence of the circulation of reports abroad, represen 
three or four times the actual numberof deaths here, —— 
vented from visiting the eity; and to allay the 


yoy Wie desinen,, ond. meaed 


which have been excited, it is ested that each | 

ber of the medical faculty will favor the with each 

marked case, at 11 o’elock every morning, at the —s Room, 
Eagle Tavern. E. JOHNSON, ‘Mayor’ 


~ Je mee ae 
=a 


Hearu oy Mostreat.—We learn by the N. Y..Cour. and Enqui- 
rer, that from the latest Mon it appears the cholera is ra- 
ging there with unabated mali . The interments from this 
cause were, on Tuesday of last week, 28, Wednesday 25, and Thuts- . 
day 40. The city is represented to be im a predicament truly lamen- 
table. While the pestilence.that hangs over it, is the 
effect of its upcleanly condition, the Mayor and it 
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DIF:D—On Sanday, in this city, Mrs. Andrews, le the Hon. M.A. An- 
drews. is 
_ Qn Monday,-at %0'clock, the Hon: My, Muyor of Buffalo. — 


In pursuance of resolutions to that the’ Council of this city, and 
the members of, the Bar of Erie cougty, attended the fimmeral of the deceused, 
and wore, heusual budge of mourning. a ». * 

Prive Tale, &¢.—The committee appointed by the editor of the New England 
Galaxy, to award the premiums offered by him for the best original articles, re- 
ported on the 5ih inst. in fuvor of the Tale entitled “A Tale of Errors,” as most 
worthy of the premium of Fifty Dollars ; and of the Poem, on “ Enthusiasm,” as 
the best metrical performance, and, consequenty, entitled te a premium of Twen- 
ey-Five Dollars. The former is from an unknown hand in Boston, to be com- 
municated with through the Agency of Mr. T.J, Lobdell, 16, Long wharf; the, 
jatter is claimed by Mr. Jno. Lewis, Jr. of Penn Yan, Ontario County, in this 
state. a 

Cuotera.—The cholera, we regretto state, has again-made its- 
appearance in this city. The following are the Daily Bulletins issu- 
ed'by the Board of Health. Weare happy te learn, that the mos: 
prompt and efficient aid is rendered at the cholera hospital, not on!y 
by the medical faculty, but by many of our most respectable and 
influential citizens. His honor the Mayor, who arrived yesterday, 
will he indefatigable in his exertions; and Aldermam Matthews, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Health, together with the other members of 
the Board and the health physician, richly mefit the. comfidence gnd 
thanks ot their fellow citizens, for their untiring zeal and attention 
since the re-appearance of this fearful disease. 
















BOARD OF HEALTH 
City of Buffalo, st 15, 1634—12 o'clock ME 

The Board of Health report, witbin the last 20 days several 
sudden deaths have occurred. ~ ins which has come to 
the knowledge of the Board, hag j traced to an im- 
mediate assignable cause, which is ‘gccordance with the 
assertion, that the city is now, and summer has been 
healthy. The weather has been y tlie. time for the last 45 
days, oppressively warm, and this taken i with the fact, 
that it has also been the season of ree. vegetables, will, 
sufficiently indicate to persons of tL. ‘east af experience, that. 
bowel complaints to a great extent were ‘to have been ex- 
pected. Nearly every case of.sadden it has occurred within 
the city, has been clearly traced to the unusts Seeking of cold wa- 
ter, imméderate or unreasonable eating of or fruit,or obdu- 
rate bowelcomplaints, produced by timely 
medical aid, and the use of quack disregard to 
cleanliness in person, or habitation; -ap diséipation. The 
whole number of deaths by Cholera, since the first 
suspicious case, this season, is 37. The Health earnestly 
recommend to their Aer ien ae be tive to the 
removal of every description of c and the 
free use of Lime, and the Chloride of "and remove ev- 


ery agent that might have a tendency to ; here im- 
pure; as they confidently pegs 1 of habit, temper- 
ance and cleanliness in all things,’ eity may be immediately 








ms, have no power by law to apply the obvious remedy, , 
notassume it without authority from the Governor of the Provinee, 
Lord Aylmar, who, on application, has refused to grant it... 






ele in the Herald, 
y. to a eommittee 
Yd folttowing 
when revailing ‘ 
Common Council addressed a series of 
Excellency, of which the Mayor was -bearer, informing him of the 


fact, and applying for. assistance cm omy powers, which his 
Excellency was pleased fo refuse, in what we cooelast, 5 speet 
feeling manner., From the ion Lord Aylmar has 

the application of the Mayor and Common Council, who are to 
considered the only proper channel of communication 
citizens an@the Executive, we do not-hepe for.any benefit ‘to —_ 
from the irregular proceeding which the Herald recommends, 


therefore hope the Mayor will not lerid himself to it. Already 
eight hundred people have died ih inshtis city! a Facllency hae 
refused to accede to the prayers of the Commori Council to 

their powers, For those deaths and for that refusal, his Lordship is 
responsible to this country, and to those who sent him, and we hope . 
that he will yet receive that just censure which his. conduct so much . 


merits.’’ 
SE a 


Cuotrra-at Maparw.—Great alarm was exciteddt Madrid by 
the appearance of the cholera in that vieintiy, and on the 28th of June - 
by the royal order, a Cordop Sanitaize was.established and other. pre. - 
cautions adopted, for the purpose of keeping off.the infection. . Bat. 
this does not seem to have produced the desired effect--for by advi- 
ees dated the Ist of July, it appears that some cases of Cholera had 
broken out in the vicinity of the court. There had been a few deaths - 
in the hospitals—but the disease was ofa very mild character, 





Erte Common Pras asp Gerenat Sxsstons.-We are ur in- - 
formed that the attendance of the Jarymén, &c. will not be . 
at the ensuing term of this court. to the preva 
ment and alarm, ne court will be held [ . Ads 


ooo » 
7 


Life Preservers.—The great valoe of this invention was . 
Durand, during his late excursion, erial and aquatic, at on bat 
rubber jacket with which he was just before he got into x : 


provided 
too against his own inclination, he would prebably 














s 

Harvard Uni — ” a 
ite recent difficulties to tbe 
in Boston, and the report was a 
Adams, Levi Lincoln, B. T. Piclgaan, AvH. Boat, and 
This committee will report at the next meeting of the 

— ; R “e 

The Grasshopper a Berden.—The Detroit stating that the mereury. 

had been fluctueting between ninety and ene for en ek 


without a cloud or of rain, the grasshopper a 
the sound of the gr tecomglows i ; , 
: oa : 


Gustavus A 
Gustuvur Adolp 80 
erecting two monuments 
which the battle of Lutzen Was 
institution, which is to bear the 
affurding relief to necessiious protestants in Germany and 
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POETRY. 


WE HAVE LIVED AND LOVED TOGETHER. 


We have lived and loved together 
Through — | changing years; 

We iinve shared each ot:c7's gladnese, 
And wept each other's tears, 





I have never known a sorrow 
That was long _unsoothed by thee; 
For thy smile cafi make a summer; 
Where darkness else would be, 


a 


Like the leaves thai fall around us, 
fn autuimn’s fading hours, 

Are the traitor’s smiles that darken 
When the cloud of sorrow lowers; 


And though many such we’ ve known, love; 
ad Too prone, alas! to range, 
We both can speak of one, love, 

Whom time could never change. 


We have lived and loved together 
Through many changing years; 

We have shared each other’s gladness; 
And wept each other's tears; 


’ 


And let us hope the fature 
As the past hath been, will be; 

I will share Witenes thy sorrows, 
And thou thy lies with mae. 





== 
* 


c—_ 
Tue Inisu Corrcton Brrt.—After several fruitless attempts to ne- 
tiate with O’Connel and his friends, for a renewal of the Lrish 

Joercion Bill, with essential modifications, om the 4th of July Lord 

Grey brought forward the law about to expiré; omitting only the 

court martial clause, A siarp incidental skirmish took place in the 

Commons, upon this subject, on the 3d, | 1 Mr. Littleton, the 

new Irish Secretary, and Mr. C’Coniell. Of this affair, the Albion, 

of the 4th holds the following language :— 

We think the Whig government can sink no further, than the ex- 
traoidinary conversation between Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Littleton, 

esterday evening, inthe House of Commons, shows that it as sunk. 
hey have indeed drunk the very dvegs of degradation. Nothing so 
shabby, mean and despicable—so wort':y of all manner of contempt 
and scorn, as the position of the Rt. l.on. Mr. Littleton, yésterday 
evening, was ever exhibited—-nor do we think ever imagined—with 
respect to an English gerilonian, and a Privy Councillor of the King. 

What can it be that the man sees, or imagines he sees, in office, that 

he will cling to it; while he is thus dragged through the dirt, and 

voluntarily exposing himscli to be spit npon, by the common mouth 
of public scorn! 

The contradictions, and the manner of na which took plaee in 
the House of Commons yesterday evening, cannot fai! to add, inan 
enornious degree,to the already dangerous feeling of contempt, enter- 
tained by the public genera!l the ‘‘reformed’’ House of Com- 
mone, 

It is quite obvious that Mr. Opel had stiikingiy the advantage 
in the discussion of last night—we do nct mean against Mr. Littleton; 
for it would be absurd to speak of him, ex¢ept as a person disgraced 
and annihilated upon his own showing—but as against his Majesty's 
Government; Mr. O'Connel obviously had the advantage, and his 
motion for the correspondence between the Lord-Lieutenant of he- 
land and the Government, on the subject of the renewal of the Coer- 
cion Bill, was made to appear a demand of justice to himself, while 
the opposition to it by the Ministers, appeared to result fiom fear of 
discreditable exposure. 


ESOBLLAMY. , ties 

















Sagacity or 4 Newrounpiasp Doc.—The Aaia was one of the frat. 
est ships in the fleet, and we Stretched away to the westwail for 
several tiles, tilla gun from: the Commoflore gave us notice to close, 
We had seen nothing of the boat, but saw a strange s« hooner, Yan- 
keo-rngged, that was standing towards the rocks, and we hoped that 
if the long-boat was yet in existence, there would be a chance of her 
being picked up by the schooner—though the generel idea w as, that 
she had gone down, and every sou! had perishec. We had scarcely wore 
ship for the purpose of joining the convey, when a dense haze ‘obscu- 
red them from sight, and as evening was closing in fast, every officer 
was stationedin different parts to keep a look out, *: had retrac- 
ed about half our distance, and the passengers were conversing in a 
melancholy mood upon the events of the past night,and the probable 
fate of the long boat, when a noble Newfoundland dog, that had lain 
sleep.ng on deck, suddenly raised his head, and gave a short growl 
The captain was pacing to and fro with the chicf mate, but siopped 
near the animal, and addressing it, said, ‘Halloo, Nep! what's the 
matter with you, old boy?’ The creature wagged his long bushy tail 
at hearing his master’s voice, and then composed to slumber again; 
but in less than a minute he resumed his growling, and saised himself 
upon his fore paws. ‘ He hears something beyond our knowledge,’ 
exclaimed the captain; ‘up, Nep, up my boy, and sce to’em!’ ‘The 
animal at first rose lazily, stretching his limbs and shaking his coat, 
but in an instant he stood inumoveable in the fixed attitude of atten. 
tion, and then sprang away upon the poop-ladder, running from side 
to side to side, and barking most vehemently, till at iast he took his 
station to windward, and seemed perfectly furious. ‘We cannot be 
within six miles of the fleet,’ said the captain, ‘and yet I am coafident 
there is something near us. Weather cat-head there, do you see or 
hear any thing to windward? Silence, Neptune; down, boy, down,’ 
and the anima! became perfectly tranquil, wagging his tail, and rub- 
bing his head affectionately against his master’s hand. The officer 
on the look out replied in the negative, as did also several others who 
had cautiously looked round, and attentively listened. ‘I'll stake my 
existence on the dog's sagacity,’ said the captain, to the chief mate. 
‘By heavens! it may be the missing boat; haul up the main sail and 
square the after-yards; keep her corse, quarter master, till I tell you 
to luff to the wind, and let there be silence fore and aft.’ The orders 
were immediately and punctually obeyed, and then the captain, pat- 
ting the head of the huge animal, exclaimed, ‘Now, Nep we must 
trust you, old boy; look for ’em, Nep, seek ’em out.’ The dog whi- 
ned with a languid playfulness, as if satisfied that he had awakened 
attention, when there arose a low hollow moan, that seemed like a 
heavy groan, issuing from the very bowels of the ocean. The ship 
; though moving through the water, was greatly retarded by the shiv. 
pa of the aftér-sails and the dashing noise occasioned by the velo- 
city had ceased. ‘Fo’castle, there,’ cried the captain, ‘do you see any 
thing on the weather-beam?’ ‘No, sir,’ replied the officer, ‘but there 
was a sound came down upon the wind just now, though I fear’ he 
stopped short, but added, in a whisper, ‘it was no living 
uttered such a groan as that.’ ‘The boat, Nep,’ said the 
patting the dog, ‘look out for the boat, sing! The animal raised his 
forepaws, laid them on thé rail, and “codhi head upon them, 
looked intently to windward, moving his pidly. Ina few sec- 


ends he gave a shrill howl, and then barking, jumped down, and then 
fawned upon his master. 


‘Lanterns in the foye and main rigging,’ 























shouted the captain; ‘clear away the gun there, forward, and Mr- 
—— burn blue lights;’ when, caressing the dog, he added, ‘There 
my good Neptune, see to ’em lad, look to’em.’ Neptune appeared 
to comprehend what was said to him, for, jumping ona coop i 

tabaft e 


snuffed the wind and fixed his eyes steadfastly about a poin 


| weather-beam. and bluelights sent forth their clear blaze, when 


again that hollow moan was heard, and the dog, with loud barking, 
leaped froin his station and fawned upon the captain, who exclaimed, 
‘Brace the yards, sharp up-aboard maintack; and, quarter master, 
keep her clean full and by; at all events, we'll see the end of this. 

The sails were nicely trimmed, and the gallant ship upon a bowline 
bent to the breeze, and dashed the spray from her bows. Blue lights 
were stil! burnt occasionally, the lanterns were shown abaft, and in 
half an hour the ship was hove in stays, and soon reaching away on 
her star-board tact. 

In another half hour (for the captain timed it with his watch) the 
mainsail was hauled up, and the after-yards were in the act of being 
squared, when tlie officer at the weather cat-head exclaimed, ‘A boat 
to windward—board on the weather-bow.’ Every eye was instantly 
directed towards the spot, and there was visible, amidst the gloom, a 
smal! dark speck; & at the same moment was heard the sound of ma- 
ny voices simultaneously shouting, and warm congratulations were 
exchanged among all elasses on the deck, as there could be no doubt 
that it was the missing party. The main and mizen topsails were 
thrown to the mast; the small cutter was lowered from the quarter, 
and sent away to tow the long boat aside, and in another half hour 
76 human beings, who in all probability would have otherwise perish- 
ed, were safe upon our decks. [Leaves from my log book. 








New Metnop or Exriveursuixe Frre.—A German paper, the 
Morgenblatz, mentions a discovery which, it says, has created (natu- 
rally enough, we think,) considerable sensation in Germany. This 
discovery is asimple method of extinguishing fire by means of chop- 
ped straw. The thing appears so paradoxical, that it could not have 
been believed, had it not been for the experiments made, the princi- 
pal of which are the following:—A few handfuls of chopped straw 
were thrown into a fire place, and the fire was immediately extin- 
guished. Several bundles of straw were lighted and covered with 
chopped straw, the bundles of straw were burnt, but the chopped 
straw remained uninjured. A bar of red-hot iron was plunged into 
a heap of chopped straw; it did not take fire, but, on the contrary, 
the bar soon got cold. Some very dry wood was lighted, and when 
the fire was very ardent, the wood was covered with some chopped 


| straw, over which wes placed some gunpowder: the fire soon went 


out, and the powder, only separated from the fire by some chopped 
straw, did not ignite. The Prussian Government lately ordered some 
further experiments to be made, from which it appears that the prin- 
cipa! cause of the Phenomenon is the humidity which escapes from 
the chopped straw when it becomes heated! {Hull Observer. 








Gin Isaac Newron.—All the world has heard of Sir Isaac roasting 
himself before a great fire, till informed of the possibility of escaping 
the fate he aprehended by pushing back his chair. The story of his 
employing the finger of a lady whom he was courting as a tobacco 
stopper is equally well known. Not so that which follows: 

Dr Stukely, one day, visiting Sir Isaac by appo‘ntment, was told 
by aservant that the phliosopher was in his study. No one was 
to disturb him there; but as it was near dinner time, the visiter sat 
down to wait for him. After atime dinner was brought in—a boiled 
chicken under acover. An hour passed, and Sir Isaac did not ap- 

year. The doctor ate the fowl, and, covering up the empty dish, bade 

the servant dress another for her master. Before that was ready the 
great man came down; he apologised for his delay, and added: ‘Give 
me but leave to take my short dinner, and I shall be at your service; 
Iam fatigued and faint.’”’ Saying ,this, he lifted the cover, and 
without any emotion turned about to Stukely with a smile: ‘‘See,’’ 
says he, ‘“‘what we studious people are; I forgot I had died.” 








Instinct or A Binp.—A gentleman, the front of whose house was 
shaded by trees, used every day to watch the actions of a small bird 
whose nest he corffeasily distinguish among the foliage of a pro- 
jecting branch. The young birds in process of time fledged their 
wings, and flew from branch to branch in imitation of their parent, 
until they left the tree and winged their flight fearlessly through the 


| air. ‘The mother frequently followed them in their flight, but gen- 


erally remained near the tree, and endeavored by every means to en- 
tice them back, but the young truants having found the use of their 
pinions, soon left her, and nothing more was heard of them. What 
most surprised the gentleman was that the mother should still inhab- 
it the tree, frequently alighting upon the ground and picking up 
worms or crumbs, which she bore to her nest, Day after day pas- 
sed, and still her occupation was the same, and she seldom if ever 
went out of sight of the tree. At length curiosity prompted the 
gentleman to ascertain the cause of such strange conduct on the part 
of the bird. He accordingly had the nest takendown. It contained 
ed abird fully feathered, which in vain essayed to fly from the place 
of its birth. On closer examination it was found that the leg 
of the little prisoner was elosely entangled in some horse hair, 
which lined the interior of the nest. When freed it was unable to 
fly, though its wings were perfectly fledged. 








A Moruer’s Love.—Happy is he who knows a mother’s love! 

What is so pure? the patriot expects fame, the friend sympathy, 
and the lover pleasure. Even religion, while she waters her faith 
with tears, looks forward to the best fruit of her labors and her love. 
But maternal affection springs from the breast uninvoked by the 
wand of hope, unadulterated by the touch ofinierest. Its objects 
are weak and wofw. It haunts the cradie of infantile pain, or hov- 
ers near the couchof the faint and the forsaken. Its sweetest smiles 
break through the clouds of misfortune, and iis gentlest tones rise 
amid the sighs of suffering and sorrow. “It is a limpid and lovely 
flow of feeling which gushes from the fountain head of purity; and 
courses the hea¥t through selfish designs and scrdid passions,imming- 
ling and unsullied. 

Wiatis so firm? Time and misfortune, penury and persecution, 
hatred and infamy, may roll their dark waves successively over it— 
and still it smiles unchanged; or the more potent allurements of for- 
tune, opulence and pride, power and splendor, may woo her—and 
yet she is unmoved! a mother “‘loves and loves for ever?” 

What is sofaitifu? From infancy to age; ‘‘through good report 
and through evil report,’’ the dews of maternal affection are shed up- 
on the soul. When heartstricken and abandoned; when branded b 
shame and followed by scorn, her arms are sti!l open—her breast is 
still kind. Through every trial that love will follow—cheer us in 
misfortune, support.us in disease, smooth the pillow of pain and 
moisten the bed of death! 

Happy is be who knows a mothet’s love! 








Ixstixcr.—After ihe execution of Sabinus the Roman general, 
who suffered death for his attachment to the family of Germanicus, 
his body was exposed upon the precipice of the Gemonie, asa war- 
ning to, all who should dare to befriend the house of Germani- 








cus. No friend had coura oom to approach the body; one 
friend only remained true—his faithful dog. For three days the an. 
imal continued to watch the body. His pathetic howlings awaken. 
ed the sympathy ofevery heart. Food was brought him, which he 
was kindly encouraged to eat; but on taking the bread, instead 
obeying the impulse of hunger, he fondly laid it on his 
mouth, and renewed his lamentations; but did not quit the 

The corpse was at length thrown into the Tiber, and the 
ous creature leaped into the water after it, and clasped it betwee 
his paws, vainly endeavoring to prevent it from sinking. ‘ 

Presupice.—The rang e forcible and beautiful delineation 
prejudice is ascribed by Hugh Worthington, a late English divi 
to the celebrated Dr. Price: ‘‘Prejudice may be compared toa mj 
morning in October: a man goes toan eminence, and sees at the 
mit of a neighboring hill a figure apparently of a gigantic stat 
for such the imperfect medium through which he is viewed 
make him appear; he goes forward a few steps, and the figure 
vances towards him; the size lessens as they approach; they dra 
still nearer, and the extraordinary appearance is gradually but sens}. 
bly diminished; at last they meet,and perhaps the person he had takeg 
for a monster proves to be his own brother.” ' 

) 

LawyeErs.—With very few exceptions, the Lawyers of 
United States are very highly educated, intellectual and 
ous; and the eloquent orator of the Nassau Hall alumni 
well be proud of his lotty station among them. The ridic 
which pleywrights and profligates have lavished»on the | 
profescion, is in itself ridiculous, for sophistry and chicanery arg 
as seldom displayed at the bar, as profanity in the pulpit, andem, 
piricism in medicine. Fidelity te his client is as justly demam 


ded of the lawyer, even by common justice, as of the rl ofa 








~~ 





or the priest. Prompt and permanent fidelity is required of 

in everything; and if, in the strict meaning of the phrase, t 
lawyer isa hireling, let our question be answered—who is not? 
Is the minister of the sanctuary, or the judge upon the bench, og 
the merchant on ’change, or the mechanic in his shop, or the 
president of the Union in his palace, any thing but a hireli 

All toil for a reward, and heaven or hell, we are told ex cathedr 
are respectively the rewardsof good and evil deeds. If people 
will quarrel and sin, there must be judicatures to determine the 
equity of their battles, and lawyers to investigate and pourtra 
their belligerent propensities or criminal designs. No professio 
exacts severer iabor or more protracted privation; and, though: ig 
is sometimes dishonored by pettifoggers roaming along its purli« 
evs, no members of society are burdened with greater solicitudes 
and responsibilities. ‘The innocent cannot be crushed by the 
might of the accuser, nor even the guilty be condemned to expie 
ate their crimes, without an open trial and a public award; and,ia 
the accomplishment ofthis, the gentleman of the bar are doomed 
to breathe a pestijential atmosphere, to drag forth testimony” 
from blockheadism and knavery, to discuss, dismiss, collect, dise 
perse, revive and repudiate myriads of minute particulars which 
are essential to a final result, and during the great portion of 
their lives, to make their minds the instruments by which the 
principles of right and wrong are wrought from the marble of 
the human heart. They plunge into the gulf of evil, battle | 
with the billows, walk beneath the weigh®Of waters, to search 
out and bring up the secret pearls of love. They live in the a- 
rena of gladiators, not to incite and infuriate the con‘ict, but to 
give the signal of humanity and stay the sanguinary triumph of 
passion. ‘Thousands of them, far from being the mete slaves of 
precedents and sequiters, bear through all the dull formalities, 
the tedious discussions, the disgusting associations and intense 
labors of their profession, the purest taste and most refined sen- 
sibility. None are more alive to the beautiful in art or nature 
or the exalted in morals or intellect. [No. Am. Mag. 





Swepish Roaps.—The. roads in Sweden are uncommonly 
beautiful and excellent. The surveyors never allow a stone to 
be used larger than’a walnut. Their roads appear flat—but 
have a slight convexity. 








Dr. Franklin while in the Court of France, showed himself to 
be a little of the courtier. Being one day in the gardens of Ver- 
sailes, showing the Queen some electrical experiments, she ask- 
ed him in a fit of-railery, if he did not dread the fate of Prome- 
theus, who was so severely served for stealing fire from Heaven? 
“Yes, please your Majesty, (replied Franklin, with great gallante 
ry,) if I did not behold a pair of eyes this moment, which have 
stolen infinitely more from Jove than ever I did, pass unpun- 
ished, though they doff®re mischief in a week than I have with 
all my experiments.” 








Fruca Present no Girt.—-The British Government paid a 
Capt. Thom £5,000 for the freight to Quebec, of twenty-fonr 24 
pounders, designed for a battery on the Lakes during the last 
war. Acontract was then made, at £900 the gun, for their 


“transfer up to the Lakes on the ice; the contractor underlet for 


£500, clearing by his job of no work £9,600. The whole ex- 
pense of transporting thesa guns was £26,600, or $113,104.—. 
Within three days after their arrival on the Lakes, they were in 
the possession of the Yankees who took them without paying 
freight, charges, or even the original cost, and who were so rude 
as not to thank the British Minister for the trouble and expense 
he had been at in furnishing 24 excellent guns for their use. 








A young gentleman from Kilkenny, meeting a milk maid near 
the parade, accosted her thus:—What will you take for yourself 
and milk, my deax? The girl instantly replied, “yourself and 
gold ring, sir.” 
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